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THE TREE OF THE VALLEY. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


The tree of the valley 
Waves gracefully round, 

Its green leaves in beauty 
Adorning the ground ! 

But dark ’neath its verdure 
The broken bough grieves ; 

And deep are its storm-wounds, 


Though hid by the leaves ! 


*Tis thus with ourselves : 
To the world we appear 
All smiles, as unknowing 
A sigh or a tear! 
And little they think, 
Whom the light laugh beguiles, 
That hearts which are breaking 
Hide sorrow ‘neath smiles ! 


OCEAN. 
O how I love from the deck to view 
This rolling world of waters blue ; 
When above, below, nought meets the eye 
But the crested wave and the clear blue sky ; 
When the freshening gale begins to blow, 
And the chafed wave boils round the dashing prow, 
And the white scud speeds before the blast : 
It comes, it comes '—it is here at last ! 





How swells my heart, and I feel at home, 
As the proud ship bounds through the ocean-foam, 
And the loud winds pipe, and the tacklings ring, 
And the sea-mew dips in the foam his wing ; 
And the lightning’s flash, and the thunder’s roar, 
But add to the joy of the tempest more! 

* 7 * + 


O how I love in my cot to lie, 
And hear the low surge rippling by, 
And yield to the swell of the heaving deep 
As it rocks my iull’d powers in a dreamy sleep ! 
I love when the blustering storm is past, 
And the sail flaps idly to the mast, 
And the ship lies motionless on the tide, 
Like a towering sea-bird in his pride, 
And the heaven is wrapt in a crimson fold, 
And the ocean is gleaming in liquid gold, 
And the clouds that float in the azure sky 
Reflected deep in his bosom lie !— 

> * * * 
Though nurs’d not on thy rugged knee, 
I love thee still, majestic sea ! 
Whether embroil’d in the tempest’s roar, 
Or gliding along the unruffl'd shore, 
The fluttering pulse and the heart’s high swell 
Confess the power of thy magic spell. 








THE WIDOW’S CHILD. 
From the ** Reminiscences of a Medical Student.” 


In one of the great manufacturing cities of our country, a firm does business 
by the name of the * Westwater Spinning Company.” This name is derived 


from a beautiful stream more than twenty miles distant, on the banks of which | 


stands a very extensive factory. About twothousand persons depend upen this 
factory for their bread, and as its site has been selected with a view to water- 
power for machinery, it and the hamlet attached, are most picturesquely placed, 
and far from other towns or villages of any magnitude. The inhabitants of 
Westwater form a class by themselves,—disliked by the country people, and 
not overfond of them in return, and are divided into lesser sets, according to 
the nature of their labour, and the parts of the buildings in which they are em- 
ployed. . 

The benevolent proprietors of the works have taken every measure to secure 
the well-being of their workpeople. Their houses are comfortable, are kept in 
constant repair, and have each a small garden attached ; while a couple of 
large fields have been thrown together into a park fortheir recreation. On this, 
of a summer evening, after work is done, you may see a hundred or so of the 
male population merrily engaged at cricket and football, sports, for excellence 
in which they are famous, while among the trees, at the sides and angles, bands 
of young girls lie chatting and laughing upon the grass, or run about chasing 
each other in frolic. Others again walk about, either in the park or on the banks 
of the clear Westwater, along whose winding and very beautiful margin foot- 
paths extend for miles. But while their bodily health has been thus attended 
to their mental profit has not been forgotten. A church and 4 library, which is 
also a reading-room, form part of the buildings, and, from the opened windows 
of an edifice, apart from the rest, you may hear issuing a hum of little voices, 
telling that the work of instruction is busily going on. The greatest man in 
the place is, of course, the manager, whose large white house you see just be- 
fore entering the little town. his situation was held for many years by my 
father,—and here I was born, and received the first rudiments of my education. 

When I attended the school—decidedly the prettiest little lass in it was a 
small creature called Jane Granton, pronounced in the dialect of the place 
Jeeny, or more often Cheeny. She was a yellow-haired, rosy-cheeked little 
thing, exceedingly healthy, goodhumoured and merry, and was the only child 
of a widow who kept a kind of small green-grocery-shop in the village. This 
widow was a very goodlooking woman,—indeced, it was a common saying tothe 


— girl from the grown up people that, pretty as she was, she would never be 
ike her mother. She had the reputation of being a very religious person, and 


was the only one in the place that, from scruples of conscience, refused to at- 
tend the services at the church. Indeed, her whole conduct appeared dashed 
with a strong and very remarkable tincture of superstitious fanaticism ; though 
under what particular sect or denominaticn it might be classed, I have not been 
able to determine. This peculiarity, as well as her general clean tidy habits, 
sobriety of demeanour, good looks, and obstinate persiste nce in the state of 
widowhood, attracted to her much re spect, and to her little child, the attention 
and kindness of every one in the place. Among the boys at the school, again, 
little Cheeny was a regular toast : many bloody battle s were fought and won, 


pletion of my time, I returned, a grown and serious young man, for a month or 
two's residence with my father; and if I was changed myself, I certainly found 
Cheeny much more so. 


reedlike grace of girlhood, to the full voluptuous developement of face and 


other girls, as I was riding into the town, and was struck in a moment by her 
exceeding beauty ; and not till I saw her turn into the little shop, did the 
thought enter my mind that to this perfection could have sprung my former 

retty schoolmate, little Cheeny Granton. I dismounted and entered just be- 
find her, and addressing the widow, whose staid, yet comely and cheerful coun- 
tenance now bore palpable traces of the lapse of time, called myself to her re- 
collection, and we entered iato conversation with regard to various occurrences 
that had taken place since I Jeft. I may mention, to account for my long ab- 
sence from Westwater, that just before I was sent to school, my father, who 
was a widower, had entered into a second marriage with the daughter of Mr. 
H——-, one of the proprietors, a connexion which ultimately procured for him 
a partnership, though it was the cause of avery great change in my habits and 


quiet unconcerned look. I addressed her, and she answered me frankly, and 
though she spoke in kindness and good-humour, I at once saw that our former 
liking, if it had ever existed, was not likely to be renewed. JI talked with her 
for a little, and then leaving the place, rode on to the works. Yet, though my 
love for her and for many others had all finally merged into one permanent and 
sensible attachment, and though to endeavour to excite affection in her now, 
would be not only folly, but crime, I could not, for many days, altogether dis- 
miss her from my thoughts. : 

As I walked my horse through the village, my fancy called up her image be- 
fore me. Her stature might have been about five feet and a half, or less,—for 
it is a difficult matter to judge of a woman's height—and the symmetry of her 
| figure was matchless. It was one of those so rarely to be met with, exactly 

following the old Grecian models of classic female beauty. The deeply-hol- 
| lowed back, the swelling chest and bosom, and high round neck,—the long 
lower limb, with its full upper developement, and short, much-arched foot, all 
combined to make it perfect. Her waist was not slender—the word light would 
apply to it rather, for here no means of unnatural compression had ever been 
practised, and it looked free and unconstrained as she stepped along, having a 
sort of indistinct undulatory motion, like a swan’s-neck, graceful exceedingly. 
Her face was very beautiful, the nose had just a trace of the Roman curve, 
while the small plump mouth looked redder than the richest tint limner ever se- 
lected, wherewithal to touch the lip of his ideal. Her eyes were of a deep 
dark, almost indigo blue, large and rolling, at times most spirited in their glan- 
ces, at other times softened into an expression of such melting sweetness, that 
you could not look upon them without feeling an involuntary sigh stealing from 
your bosom, just as would be called up by a strain of music familiar to your 
childhood. Her hair was of a bright yellow, curling naturally, and glistening 
with a lustre almost faintly metallic, like tarnished gold-wire. Add to these a 
| skin, not snow-white certainly, but of a clear living white, clouded by a flush of 
health on either round cheek,—a high spotless forehead, small thin ear, pierced 
by a slender ring of gold,—and a hand, whose beauty not the labour of a factory 
could deform; and if you have any thing of an active fancy, you may form in 
your mind a likeness of fair Cheeny Granton. : 

But it was not in personal excellence alone she stood out among her mates. 
| She was a very clever girl, and her page on the library roll-book bore testimo- 
| ny both to the extent and nature of her reading. An ardent love of the poetry 
| of Byron, Burns, and Moore, was, strangely enough, its distinguishing charac- 
| teristic, and the continued perusal of this description of writing must have had 
| no little effect in bringing about the events of this narrative. Her moral cha- 
racter was unexceptionable, her disposition amiable, though about her lip there 

lurked the trace of a haughty smile, and about her voicea slight tone of con- 
| descension which, however, those who were habituated to her, did not perceive. 
| It was possible, too, occasionally to detect in her mind evidence of a deep, all- 
| potent enthusiasm, similar to that of her mother, which seemed only to require 
an object to be called into vigorous life and light. But it was certainly not 
| religious ; for, though she loved her mother with an engrossing affection, she 
| followed her tenets with what seemed respectful filial acquiescence, not faith. 
| Such a being as this could hardly exist m any place without exciting around 
her the passions of admiration, love, envy, and hatred in their most violent 
forms. She was a marked girlabout Westwater. Some were extravagantly 
fond and proud of her, others hated her bitterly, taking every opportunity of 
evincing this feeling, both by word and deed. She thought herselfa lady, they 
said, and would take the shortest way to become one. But all these insinua- 
tions Jane took with a quiet smile, as things that were to be expected. 

Lovers she had in abundance ; indeed every young man in the place had 
some pretensions to this character. For some of them she appeared to enter- 
tain very friendly feelings, though when their attentions became more urgent 
could not conceal her annoyance. There was one, however, evidently more 
favoured than the rest. This was a young man of the name of Williams, who, 
for two years or more had held the situation of teacher at Westwater. He 
was a pale, studious, anxious-looking young person, of some talent. He had 
been connected in an inferior way with a newspaper-office, in the large city I 
at first alluded to, and from that situation had been transferred to the one he 
held. But his crowning advantage was, that he professed ardently, and, I be- 
lieve sincerely, the same views of religion as Mrs. Granton, and they used to 
spend hours together of evenings in the performance of their peculiar rites of 
worship. With her he was all in all, and her daughter certainly hada very 
great regard forhim. But still I thought I could see that this regard was not 
what I myself would have been content with in similar circumstances. I was 
particularly struck with this thought a few days after my arrival. It was a 
beautiful evening early in the summer, and I was taking a solitary walk up 
the bank of the stream toa place called the grove, about a mile or more above 
the factory, where there wasa large reservoir, with an extensive system of 
locks and sluices. From its lonely and romantic character, this had always 
been my favourite walk, and here | was met by the so-called lovers. They 
were moving along slowly, side by side, he walking quite close to her, his eyes 
fixed upon her face with an appearance of complete devotion, while she listen- 
ed to his address with a look as if it required an effort to keep her attention to 











barrassed and confused. I often met them again, and always noticed in them 
the same demeanour 

But a change had come over the course of events at Westwater. My father 
having become a partner in the firm, removed to the city, there to take charge 


torv 
His name was Edward Southern, and as he occupies a prominent place in 
my story I will stay to describe him. Whose child he was no one knew He 





t : 
— various pretences and provocations, all of which, however, were privately 
hown to every one, to be merely in her honour and glory. Fora long while! 


beliey . , , 
lieved myself to be the prime favourite ; but whether this was owing to my 


Own particular personal charms, or to the superior dress and equipment of the | 
manager's boy, I am not prepared to say. But the time came round when I 
monks leave the factory and its beautiful environs, to be transported to a lar 
mete cw om the place of the widow’s child in my mind was speedily 
a in ~ . re varmers. From that school I was removed, four years after, 
apprenticed to a medical gentleman for three years more 


Upon the com- 





had been brought up by a person formerly a gentlem un’s servant, and who r 
ceived from some quarter unknown a regular pay for his maintenance. By t! 
man, Who kept a cigar-shop in London, he was tolerably educated, till about 
sixteen years of age At this period, having been by chance present at an 


introdctory lecture to a popular course of national philosophy, the bent of his 
gens at once evinced itself, and he became devotedly fond of mechanica 
science He studied this with so much success, that next season he obtained 


‘ 


the situation of assistant to the lecturer, with a small salary, and the use of an | 


apparatus-room and workshop. Here he made striking progress : his peculiar | 


form, of eye and gait, of smile and attitude, characteristic of perfect and beau- | 1 a the 
tiful woman. I saw her walking lightly along from work, among a group of extensive sale of the pestiferous periodical 


it. AsI passed, I remarked upon the beauty of the evening She answered | 
me quietly and civilly ; he said nothing, but blushed, and appeared much em- | 


of the counting-house business, and another manager came to reside at the fac- | 











' genius unfolded itself rapidly, and ina year or two he astonished the lec- 
turer by showing him an article he had written in one of the leadin 
| scientific journals. One step leads to another. He shortly after commana 


} 


She was now about seventeen years of age, and just passing from the slender in an infidel publication, a series of papers, the tendency of which was to run 


down every thing, in government or religion, usually held established or sa- 
cred, and which were remarkable for their original character. For these, the 
orded him liberal remuneration. 
Another short while passed and he obtained the situation of lecturer on me- 
| chanics and chemistry on the retirement of his former teacher. Another year 
saw issue from the press a work of his ona popular scientific subject, which ran 
| speedily through two gr three editions. His income,of which he was himself the 
sole creator, now amounted to several hundred pounds a-year,while his name was 
in the mouth of every one interested in popular science, especially as connected 
with manufactures. To this person Messrs H———— H———— and Co. offered 
the situation of overseer of their works, with the prospect of a junior partner- 
ship. He was indeed a most singular individual ; tall, and eminently handsome 
in person, with fine features, dark curling hair, and whiskers, and eyes which, 
in their deep blackness, seemed to consist altogether of pupil. His manners 
again were most insinuating, though at times rendered all but offensive, by an 


prospects. While I was talking with her mother, Jane stood by with a sort of | overweening pride of his own talent and success, which continually broke forth 


in his conversation, and a sneer constantly ready for every opinion, differi 
from his own, and especially for every symptom in others of religious or m 
feeling. The propriety of placing such a person as this over a factory employing 
several hundred young females may be questioned : but the owners only knew 
him as a scientific character, the inventor and patentee of several valuable im- 
provements in spinning and weaving. But the result of his being placed in 
such a situation may be guessed by the reader, whenI add to the above hints 
of his ¢haractes that he was fond of styling himself by the phrase “a refined 
voluptuarian,” and was utterly devoid of all principle, believing and statin, 
man’s sole happiness to consist in the gratification of appetite. In further ai 
of his person and address he was possessed of a ready tongue, a talent for deli- 
cate flattery, a decidedly good taste, a ready knack of turning his hand to any- 
thing, aud a consummate knowledge of the world. 

pon his arrival at his new charge, his first proceeding was to introduce an 
entirely new system of discipline among the people, which, I must confess,prov- 
ed to be considerably to the advantage of his employers. In personally setting 
this in operation, his eye lighted upon the widow's daughter at work, in the 
silk-weaving department of the factory. I was with him. 

The moment he saw her, he stood struck, bending upon her a gaze, before 
which the red blush flew to her face, while she appeared at the same time un- 
able to turn her eyes from his. A second or two this lasted, when he ooey 
passed on. _ He had been talking to me with great volubility the moment before, 
but now walked silently along, and completed the survey. 

Theft ftext encounter was in the walk up the stream | have before mentioned. 
Here he met her with Williams. He immediately addressed her,while Williams 
knowing his place, dropped a little behind—his heart flooded on the instant with 
anew and bitter passion—jealousy. 

Poor fellow! at once he saw his fond aircastle of love and hope dashed in 
fragments to the ground, and he walked behind them, watching his new rival, 
whispering and exerting upon her all his many, powers of fascination—his blood 
boiling with jealousy, hatred, andrage. For more than an hour, Southern con- 
tinued to walk slowly by her side, when suddenly turning round, and observing 
Williams, he calmly ordered him to go in some other direction. It was the 
manager—he had but to obey ; and turning he moved swiftly away in the direc- 
tion of the grove. I was there myself at the time, enjoying the beautiful eve- 
ning, when [ saw him come hurriedly up. His whole frame appeared actually 
writhing under the in@uence of his passion, and he passed without observing me, 
muttering to himself as he went by a roundabout path homeward to the village. 
He went directly to his mother’s house to await her return. She came in shortly 
after him, but seemed absent and thoughtful, and returning indistinct replies to 
his questions, retired to her apartment. He communicated to her mother what 
had occurred, and she, though she had perfect confidence in the sense and vir- 
tue of her daughter, was immediately struck with apprehensions of evil, little 
less than his. They sat for some hours that night in earnest conversation, and 
before they separated, knelt together in prayer, that that Power would inter- 
pose, which alone could prevent the calamity they dreaded. Next day South- 
ern’s attention to Jane, while at work, attracted the notice of the other girls, 
and she had to listen to their bantering and ironical congratulations upon her 
good fortune. An evening or two after, Williams, who began to hope his fears 
had been groundless, ventured to ask her to accompany htm ina walk. She 
did not at first appear inclined, but on hearing that it was to be up the West- 
water, immediately complied. That very evening the same scene was repeat- 
ed. Southern met them, and at once bidding him go about his business, walked 
away with her towards the secluded spot called the grove. — ; 

Williams's worst fears now appeared likely to meet with immediate confirma- 
tion. How much more, when, next evening, she returned home later than she 
bad ever been before, refusing to him, and to her mother, any account of where 
or with whom she had been. The next, he determined at once to come to @ 
conclusion. He watched her as she left the factory-gate, and dogged her up 
the footpath, where he saw her joined by Southern, and walk with him towards 
the place I have before alluded to. ; ‘ 

His passion was now roused to madness. He attacked Southern in the most 
frantic manner; but in the hands of his handsome and muscular rival, found 
himself but as an infant. The latter, with a bitter sneer, mastering his hands, 
lifted him from the ground and plunged him up to the neck in the reservoir, 
holding him down till he was nearly suffocated, while she stood by, pale and 
much agitated, without uttering a word. 

Williams scrambled out and slunk away, hearing, as he went, the loud con- 
temptuous laugh of his hated and triumphant rival—what were his feelings 
I will not attempt to say. Next day Southern called at the school to dismiss 
him from his situation, but found the door locked, and the children playing 
around it. He.had been anticipated—poor Williams was gone ; after his igno- 
| minious defeat, he could no longer look upon a known face, and had gone 
| off, wet and dripping as he was, to hide his shame in the great solitude of 








London . P 
|  William’s departure and its cause were soon the theme of all lips in West- 


water, and every eye was fixed, thou h covertly, upon Jane, and him, the 
dreaded overseer, by all hated and by her loved—oh, how deeply ! 
| Many days had not passed, when she appeared completely abandoned to her 
new passion. Every evening might she be seen, stealing away in the direction 
| of that fatal footpath, to enjoy the pernicious bliss of an hour with him, whose 
| every thought by day and night was the accomplishment of her ruin: and every 
| evening was the chain of his fascination girded more strongly around the heart 
of the poor devoted girl—she appeared to live only his presence, to have no 


enjovment but in his society. At all other times she was absent and thought- 
ful, avoiding the gaze of all she saw, appearing to be dreaming over in her 
| wind the delights of her next meeting with him, when all the scoffs of her com- 
panions, and all the upbraidings of her wild, fanatical mother, would be com- 
ited by one kind look from his dark eye, by one gentie pressure to his 
yanly bosom. 
| remember observing them often, his arm around her waist, while she with 
und upon his shoulder, so fondly and confic ugly w ilked slowly along, 
razing up into his face as he talked to her, with a 100k of mingled love and 
wonder, a kind of devotion, that gave hex features an expression altogether 
new to them, and most beautiful to see Sut after some days I remarked 


| that this changed. Southern himself now appe ared actually to feel a de 


{ te } ri e “at 
gree of the passion he had so powerfully excit sd in her, though it seemed to 
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wear too much of the voluptuarian aspect to come within the category of ge- 
nuine love. : 

I came upon them one evening at the grove ; it was now midsummer. They 
were sitting together, hand in hand, upon a turf bench, close to a small water- 
fall, a favourite resort of theirs, and as they sat they gazed at each other with- 
out speaking, she with her face flushed and glowing. and her eyes sparkling in 
a way I have never else observed. In that attitude they continued for several 
minutes without noticing me, so absorbed -_ they with each other. She ap 
peared to feel a strange delirious rapture in his. mere presence ; it was mos 

ingular—there was = enthusiasm in it—-indeed, now at last the spark had been 
aptlied,and that consitutional fanaticism which her mother gave her, and which 
had lain so long dormant in her bosom, blazed forth in this new form more 
fiercely than it had ove Somer in her! Wee it indeed so, was that frenzied 
love but an approach to hereditary insanity ? 

' But while bie fierce passion had been thus advancing, think not that efforts 
were wanting to stay its progress. My own advice I ventured to give, but it 
was navel in a way that led me not again to offer it; but the mother—the 
enthusiastically virtuous, the wildly religious mother—every thing a mother 
could, she did; she reasoned, entreated, wept, and prayed ; anon, stormed and 
cursed the poor, distracted child. Nay, once she went through some strange 
superstitious ceremonies with « minister of her own sect from the neighbour- 
ing city, with the view—smile not, reader, at the weak woman's delusion— 
of casting out the devil, which she firmly believed had entered into her beau- 
tiful daughter. Sometimes she had recourse even to personal violence ; but 
it was allin vain, tears and entreaties, upbraiding and anger had but the same 
reply. 
Malas! mother, I know it is wrong to love him asI do, but I cannot help 
it—oh, can I help loving him, my nob'e Southern—him, who knows more than 
ever man knew—who speaks to me as never man spoke—who loves me with 
a love, for which I would willingly exchange the heaven you hope for, mother!” 

“ Yes, girl, love him : love that incarnate spirit of evil, that the Almighty 
has permitted to afflict us for atime for our transgressions. Love him, and 
prepare to meet the eternal wrath that will follow on the deep sin he 
tempts you to. Oh, my child, my child, my only darling, let us flee from 
this place, from the circle of this fiend’s enchantment ; he does not love you, 
Cheeny, he hates you, feels contempt for you ; he will ruin you, girl, and then 

spurn you out into the world, a wretched and degraded being !” 

In the excited strain, of which the above is but a faint oud meagre example, 
did the widow daily and nightly endeavour to turn her daughter from her mad 
affection. Nor were her efforts always unattended with at least the appearance 
of success. More than once she got her to confess, she believed he wanted to 
ruin her ; and to promise to forget, to avoid him, evento leave the place, and 
seek an asylum for her virtue far away from Westwater. 

Such confessions and promises she would make, weeping upon her fond pa- 
rent’s bosom ; on one such occasion— 

“Yes, mother,” said she, ‘it is that dark eye of his that undocs me. He 
never bends it upon me, but I feel him drinking away from me my very soul. 
I cannot resist it. You are right, he is an evil spirit; he tells me the Bible is 
a lie, mother (the old woman shuddered), and persuades me there is no such 
thing as sin or evil !” 

“Oh, my child!” exclaimed the mother, let us give thanks to Him, who has 
at length opened your eyes, to the Tophet on whose brink you stood !” 

And the two women knelt together, joining their voices in thanksgiving. 
But as the hour drew near when she was wont to meet her lover, another 
change came over her spirit, she became anxious and restless, sighed often, 
moved about from one part of the house to another, and at Jast springing up, 
threw her arms about her mother’s neck and kissed her, then bursting from 
her, flew out of the house and away to the grove, where she found Southern, 
and falling upon his breast, gave way to a wild fit of hysterical laughter and 
‘weeping. ; 

But he now began to think the charm nearly wound up, and resolved to re- | 
move her from Westwater to the large city ; for even he had feeling enough 
left to wish to keep the affair apart from the eyes of the workpeople. 

One evening, when the summer was now wearing over, he broke the pro- 
posal to her, that she should leave her mother’s house, and become altogether his. 

As might be expected, the infatuated girl consented, and promised to meet 
him next night at a particular place, where he was to be waiting with his gig, 
to convey her for ever from Westwater. All next day poor Cheeny tried hard | 
to conceal from her mother her purpose ; but towards night she could no longer 
accomplish it, and, clasping her to her bosom, bade her farewell for ever. 

“ What—my child?” screamed the widow; “ where are you going !” | 

** To Southern.” 

“To be married to him? The atheist—the fiend !” | 

} 





“No, mother—not married.” 

A scene ensued, which I feel myself altogether unable to describe. The 
widow became perfectly frantic; she prayed her daughter to remain: she 
commanded, implored, even struck her, but all in vain: the deluded girl | 
would go, and struggled to be away. There was something fearful in it, and | 
the neighbours trembled as they listened outside the door. At last, when she 
found a. could no longer restrain her, she appeared to yield. 

“Twill let you go to him—-I will ; but first answer me this question. I ad- 
jure you by (here she used an expression too awful to be repeated here,) tell | 
me the truth. Are you still pure as you were before this devil possessed you ? 
Have you sinned as yet in thought only, and not in deed?” 

Jane, drooping her beautiful head, avowed herself guilty of no sin greater 
than loving him. 

“ Well then go!” 

She went : and as she stepped over the threshold, her mother knelt down 
upon it, and screamed after her a curse, of a most wild and awful sound and 
meaning—an imprecation such as none but a mother, and a mother in a state 
of maniacal frenzy could utter : it had in its strange fanatical blasphemy some- 
thing at once terrible and sublime, and contained a prayer that the Almighty 
would smite her with some sudden and dreadful evil before she could accom- 
plish her purpose. 1 

Her daughter, as she heard it, drew herself together as if a stone had struck 
her, and hurried swiftly away. 

As the widow lost her in the darkness, she turned into the house, and shut- 
ting it up. and putting out the lights, began moaning and wailing aloud, in a 
manner that drew tears from the wives and daughters of the neighbours, as 
they listened with fear and wonder around it. 

ane reached the place appointed, and found him waiting. 

“ Are you mine love !”’ said he, in an exulting tone. 

“[ am, Southern—body and soul!” 

He lifted her into the gig, and off they flew along the dark road with great 
swiftness. She wept much, and he was endeavouring to south her with his 
fondest blandishments when they rapidly approached an abrupt turn in the 
road, about a mile or more from Westwater. Just then, one of the large wag- 
gons belonging to the company, was slowly toiling its way to the factory, load- 
ed with an immense pile of raw cotton. They were on it ere they were aware ; 
and in an instant one of their wheels struck the forewheel, and they were dis- 
charged from their seats to the ground. 

Southern sprang to his feet, unhurt; but, ere he had done so, the heavy 
hind-wheel of the ponderous machine had gone crushing over the left knee of 
fair Jane Granton, and she lay mangled and senseless in the road. 

The astonished waggoners lifted her from the ground, and, by his direction, 
ut her along with the fragments of the gig upon their waggon, and urged their 

og quickly towards Westwater; while he, catching his own animal, and dis- 
encumbering it of its disordered furniture, mounted it, and dashed furiously 
away tothe city, there todrown thought in a mad debauch. 

But who could imagine or describe the mother, when the waggon stopped 
before her door, and its conductors bore into her dwelling the broken and bleed- 
ing body of her only child. At first, she stood struck with wild amazement ; 
then, when they told her what had happened, she grew pale as death, and re- 
mained silent fur a few moments: anon, she broke out into cries of lamenta- 
tion that were heartrending to listen to, mingled with strange prayers and 
curses, clothed in wild, scriptural language, and finally sunk exhausted to the 
ground as senseless as her daughter. 

The waggoners. two elderly and humane men, immediately put in order one 
of the light spring vans in constant use about the factory, and fitting it with a 
bed, put into it poor Cheeny, and covering her with blankets, and drawing close 
the canvass covering of the vehicle, attached a fresh horse to it, and drove off 
to the city, to convey her to the hospital. 

The widow recovered in about an hour, and hearing what had been done, took 
her bonnet and staff, andea small bundle, and shutting her little shop betook 
herself to the road, and travelled all night afier them. 

At this time I had been about a week resident at the hospital as a pupil. On 
the day following the events just narrated, I went at the hour of visit, which 
was in the afternoon, into the accident-ward of the establishment. 

It was a long hall, with a range of low iron-bedsteads on each side, a large 
fireplace at the end, with doors to the right and left, leading to two or three 
small apartments, called the side-rooms, where any patients were kept, whose 
cases required particular attention, or removal from the noise of the ward. 

Surrounding one of the bedsteads I saw a crowd of pupils, and among them 
the surgeon and his clerk ; and judge of my surprise to hear the latter read 

from the journal, a report as follows : 

“ Jane Granton, aged eighteen, about middle stature, fair-complexioned, and 
very good-looking ; factory-girl. Last evening, near Westwater cotton-facto- 

» ———shire ; was thrown from a gig, &c.”’ 
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men, saw the identical girl, lying along in the usual Hospital night-dress, her 
face covered with sweat, while a twinge of agony over its features, 
every now and then, when any thing touched the bed, and a bright hectic flush 
spotted her cheeks. At her head, sat her mother, holding mechanically in her 
hands a small tin pannikin, containing wine-and-water, and gazing around her, 
with a sort of blank-amazed look, while her lips omiienel moving rapidly, 
though she uttered no sound. 

As soon asthe clerk had finished reading his report the surgeon examined 
the knze, and casting a look of extreme compassion at the suffering girl, di- 
rected that a consultation should be called that afternoon, and passed to the 
next patient. 

When they had left the ward, I went close to the bed whereon lay my once 
familiar schoolmate. As soon as she saw me she burst into tears and turned 
her head away, and her.mo:her rising, bent over her and kissed her cheek, and 
they wept together. 

I was deeply moved ; I could not dare to ask them how it had happened ;— 
indeed, I had learned already all that from the waggoners, who were well 
known to me :—but I told them, that if from my residence at the hospital I 
could be of any assistance to them, they were heartily welcome to it. They 
both thanked me and I withdrew, indeed, the scene was such, that new as I 
was to hospital life, I was altogether unable to bear it. 

That afternoon the consultation was held, and the decision was ampuTA- 
TION ! 

When it was announced Jane turned deadly pale, while the cold sweat 
broke out anew upon her face, and a low moan was groaned out bitterly from 
her bosom. ‘The widow clasped her hands and looked upward, trembling like 
the leaf of a tree. . 

The hospital at was a large, dark, stone edifice, consisting of two parts 
joined together, like the limbs cf the letter T. It was several stories high, 
and over the centre of its roof arose a great glass dome, which formed the 
operating theatre. ‘This situation was chosen, as much with the view of ob- 
taining the best possible light, as of preventing the cries of patients from 
reaching the ears of their fellow unfortunates in the wards, or of the public, 
in the streets. It was reached by a series of wide stone stairs, with long lob- 
bies and passages leading to the different parts of the building. In the inte- 
rior was a circular place, with an areain the centre of a similar shape, and 
tiers of seats rising all round, one above another, up to a considerable height. 
A circle of massive pillars supported the dome, which was very lofty, and 
round about the cornice, over these, were anumber of medallions, bearing re- 
presentations of figures dancing, playing on lyres, &c.—not very suitable or- 
naments, certainly, for a place of such description. It also contained. on one 
side, a pulpit and a clerk’s desk, for it served likewise as a chapel for the pa- 
tients on Sundays. Inthe centre of the area, which was laid with red painted 
canvass, stood the operation table, a most striking thing to look at. It appear- 
ed very heavy and strong, was covered with dark leather, and had dispersed 
about it a quantity of iron machinery, which gave rise to the most revolting 
ideas in the mind. 

it was now two o’clock in the afternoon. The place was already nearly fill- 
ed by the medical gentlemen, their clerks, and pupils, and I, who felt very 
strongly, as it was the first important operation I had ever seen, took up my 
position close to one of the pillars that supported the roof. We waited for 
some time, when the folding-doors were thrown open, and we saw Jane borne 
ia by the dressers and nurses. As soon as she saw the crowd of spectators,— 
many of them mere boys—the flush of pain forsook her cheeks, and she be- 
came paie as her dress ; but on the instant, as if a flood-gate at her heart had 
been thrown open, a red blush gushed over her face and neck. completely suffa- 
sing them. She was placed on the table, whose machinery being slightly put in 
motion, immediately placed her in the most suitable and safe position. But 
who is it that stands beside her head, whispering endearment to her, and fondly 
caressing her fair brow, whereon the sweat now glistens in diamond-like drops ! 
—it is her mother,—the mother who, in her phrensy, prayed Heaven that this 
might befall her. How changed, how dreadfully preyed upon, looks that poor 
woe-stricken parent now ! 

But the tourniquet has been applied, and the surgeon, after a short examina- 





| tion, to make sure of his course, motions with his head to a tall young man, 


who stands apart. What is that they pass under the table, glancing for a mo- 
ment, clear, cold, and metallic? It isthe knife! It was quickly handed, but 
she saw it, and her frame made a convulsive spring, that shook the iron-work 
of the hideous table, whilst an expression seized her face of mortal horror. 


| My eyes were now fixed immovably on the operator. Balancing the long 


sword-like instrument in his hand for a moment, he struck it into the milkwhite 
flesh of the noble limb, transfixing it completely, and cutting rapidly to the sur- 
face. Thereupon the red blood splashed upon the floor, and there shot up into 
the echoing concave of the lofty dome, a protracted shriek—the wild ‘ Oh my 
God!” of agony unendurable by human spirit. It was followed by a succes- 
sion of short, sudden, exhausted gasps, like efforts to catch at and retain a life 
about to take wings to itself, and flee away for ever. But are these the only 
sounds? No; what voice is that mingling its unearthly notes in the dreadful 
discord? It isthe widow's. Falling at once upon her knees, while her cap 
drops from her head, and her long gray hair streams abroad upon her shoulders, 
in the disorder of extreme excitement, she stretches wide her arms, and prays 
with the strange and vehement fervour of her sect that He would give her poor 
afflicted darling strength to drink to the dregs the cup of his wrath, or would, 
in his mercy, give the suffering spirit permission to escape away from its man- 
gled tenement. 

It was indeed a most appalling scene ; so much so as even to shake the nerve 
of the surgeon, a most determined and experienced gentleman, whose habitu- 
ally florid countenance grew pale as that of the fainting girl under his hands— 
but he went on with his work. I could not look at it; I felt sick and dizzy, 
and turned my eyes for relief to the bright blue sky, seen through the glass 
overhead, and was watching the sunny white clouds sailing along. Hark !— 
what hideous sound is that, heard so strangely distinct above the groans of the 
daughter and the prayers of the scarcely less agonized parent? It is the 
harsh grating of the SAW, as it rasps through the living bone and marrow,— 
oh, most horrible ! 

The dissevered member was hurriedly pushed under the table. 

‘** She is gone !”” said some one. ’ 

‘‘T knew He would take her!” said the widow, rising to her feet, ‘I never 
prayed to him in vain !” 

** No, no,” cried the surgeon, “lower her head,—a little wine, Mr. Mid 
addressing the clerk. 

She sighed deeply, and slowly returned to consciousness. In the meantime 
the vessels had been secured, and the dressing having been completed with 
much dexterity, she was removed to one of the quiet side-rooms of the accident 
ward. 

The surgeon immediately came forward, and showing the assemblage the ex- 
tensive and severe nature of the injury, informed them that the means they 
had seen used were the only ones that could be had recourse to, to save the 
patient's life. He adverted to the unusual and very trying nature of the scene 
altogether, and recommended them to be never unprepared for such occurring 
in their own future practice. He concluded by stating he had no doubt the 
case would do well. 

Next morning we found she had passed a good night ; indeed all promised a 
rapid recovery. ‘The second night she slept well, and there continued to be 
no indication of an unfavourable result. 

Immediately after the operation I wrote to Southern an account of it. The 
next day's post from Westwater brought me the following answer : 

“* My dear , 

“T regret exceedingly my idea of carrying the girl Granton to the city. 
The adventure should have been consummated at Westwater; but indeed, 
what with her own and her mother’s madness, I always had doubts about 
whether the affair could be brought to a desifable wind up. I think she can 
be of little use to me now, after being pruned in the manner you describe, so 
that Williams may have her forme. I leave her a legacy to him—eh! By 
the way I should like to have the job hushed up as quietly as possible, as it 
may interfere with another small piece of business I am about to engage in 
When will you be out to Westwater’—I have a number of things to show 
you,—one a new application of the eccentric motion in lappet-weaving, an idea 
[hope you will give me some credit for. I have found the book, too, that de- 
nies the paddle-wheel to be a modern invention ;—but you will hear and see 
all when you come. Believe me, my dear , Yours very truly, 

“ Epwarp Souruern.” 

This most heartless and depraved letter I actually read twice over before I 
could convince myself of its reality ; and from that moment resolved never 
omy to hold communication of any description with such an atrocious scoun- 

re 

Next day I went in to see how she was. I found her mother absent. She 
appeared overjoyed to see me alone. 

* Well, Mr.——,” said she, with much animation, ‘“‘ has he come—is he 
here ?”” 

“Do not think of him any more, Cheeny,” said I, “ you have been most 
dreadfully deceived by him. He is a most unprincipled villain.” 

She stared at me with a look as if she had not understood me. 

* Did you write to him?” said she ai length. 

At this moment the thought forcibly seized me, “shall I not endeavour, 
even at the eleventh hour, to disabuse her of this delusion, and show her at 
once the character by whom she has been so wofully duped? 1 put the letter 














J listened with amazement, and elbowing my way among the young gentle- 


into her hands. She caught it quickly and rose up in bed to read it. 
| * Ah,” said she, “ how well I know that noble hand,—so beautiful, so man- 














ly, so like himself !” she pressed it to her lips and bosom. I watched her 
as she read,—she grew very pele, while a look of bewilderment overspread her 
features. She read it through, without appearing quite to understand it; then 
looked at the signature, the date, and the address; then drawing in a deep 
breath, and passing her hand over her forehead, to hold aside the yellow curls 
that were wantoning across it, began again, and read it over once more. When 
she had done she seemed for a moment in a kind of stupor, then dropping the 
paper on the bed, fell back upon the pillow, and, covering her face with her 
ands, turned round toward the wall. 

My heart smote me on the instant for what I had done. I could not stand 
beside her. I left the side-room, and going off to my own apartments sat 
down alone to curse my extreme folly. 

Next day, at the hour of visit, the poor girl was reported delirious—the affec- 
tion being what medical men call the low, muttering delirium, as distinguished 
by Dupuytren from the excited disorder, usually called by that name. Two 
days this lasted, during which she took nothing but the stimulants usually ad- 
ministered in such cases. On the third I went to see her. She gave a weak, 
languid smile when I entered, and when I took her wrist pressed my hand, 
while a single small tear stood in each sunken eye. Her face was now fearfully 
changed. Noone could have believed her to be the fair factory-girl I have 
elsewhere so vainly attemped to describe. Her cheeks were hollow, her skin 
wan and clammy, her lips shrunken and livid, nothing of her bright beauty re- 
mained save the golden tressess, and the beaming blue eye. Her mother was 
beside her, and from the absence of the delirium entertained strong hopes of 
her recovery. She had one of the hospital bibles on her knee, from which she 
continued to read, but all the while I saw that her daughter's thoughts and 
attention were far—far away. 

Next morning I went to see her again, and was made aware of one of the 
most singular and incredible phenomena that have ever come under my expe- 
rience. When I entered she seemed much excited. She motioned me to her, 
for she was now so weak she could scarcely make herself heard. 

“‘ What men are these that came and took me away, Mr. 

“Took you away, Cheeny—what do you mean?” 

‘‘ Why, two dark indistinct men that came here last night, when my mother 
was asleep. They opened the door, and came in with a black board, laid me 
on it, and carried me away down a narrow, crooked staircase, along a long cold 
passage, that sounded strangely and drearily as they walked, till we came to a 
big black door, marked No. 14, for the moon shone through a little grated win- 
dow, and [ could see it quite plainly, though motionless with weakness, cold, 
and terror. ‘The door opened, and they bore me into a large, cold and damp 
place, with a high window, with iron bars, and having a curious, earthy smell. 
‘They then laid me on a table, and left me, locking the door as they went. I 
lay for some time, when another door opened, and I could see into a large 
square hall, crowned with dim figures. One of them, a tall, dark being, ap- 
proached me; I fainted away, and on coming to myself found I had been 
conveyed back. Oh, Mr. , this is a strange place, and we trust in you 
for protection,—did they take me for dead, and were they going to dissect me?” 

She told me this with an appearance of extreme terror. For my part I was 
thunderstruck, and utterly at a loss. She had described with the most unerr- 
ing exactness the private stair of the ward, a long underground passage which 
communicated with the cellars, &c. of the hospital, the dead-house, the fatal 
No. 14, on which she said the moon shone through the little window, and lastly, 
the clinical lecture-room, Now, both morally and physically, it was impossible 
she could have left the side-room, for the night-nurse sat up in the ward all 
the night, and had observed nothing ; besides, in my own pocket was the key 
of the private-door of the ward, opening out upon ‘the staircase, which I had 
locked with my own hands the evening before, this being part of my duty in 
the house, and which on examination I now found as I had left it. Of course 
sleepwalking was out of the quesfion. But so exactly had she described it! And 
then,along with that fact, to think that she had never in her life before been out 
of Westwater at all, and that when she was brought in she had entered by the 
large front door, and up the great stone staircase, I at first described, to the 
ward ; that from thence to the operating theatre, and back again to the side- 
room, comprised the whole of her removals! It was indeed a most inexplica- 
ble dream, delusion, or whatever you may callit, and one of those facts that 
seem to sport with our ignorance of that mysterious branch of science, the 
physiology of the nervous system. I mentioned it afterwards at a society meet- 
ing to a student, a friend of my own, and he referred me for an explanation to 
the study of Mesmerism. : 

Unable at the time to trust my own reason, she persisted so strongly in her 
statement, having procured the key of the door No. 14, I opened the private 
door of the ward and descended the staircase. On reaching the door I could 
not help pondering on the precision with which she had described every parti- 
cular. On going into the dead-house (a large stone-paved place, with a high 
barred window, where the bodies of those who had died in the hospital were 
kept till removed by their friends) I found every thing as it should be, and no 
trace of any one having been there. 

As [ returned along the passage, musing upon the above, I was met by the 
sub-porter of the institution, who informed me that there was somebody outside 
the back-door (by which the friends of patients were admitted, though only at 
a particular hour.) The person had been knocking furiously for a considerable 
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‘time, he told me, but had latterly been a little more quiet. I bade him unfast- 


en the door, which opened into a quiet lane, leading between the hospital and a 
large churchyard. He did so. A man was sitting upon the step. I touched 
him with my foot, when he sprung to his feet and showed me—Williams. I 
was much surprised. He looked exceedingly worn and haggard. 

** Bless me, Williams!” said I, ‘‘ I thought you were in London. How did 
you come here !” 

‘Oh, I cannot tell you, Mr. Is she living ?” 

** She is ; but very, very ill, Williams.” 

‘Oh, let me see her, good Mr. , as you hope yourself for mercy !” 

“Well, so you shall, but come in and compose yourself a little. It is against 
rule ; you should have had an order from the matron; but I will go and get 
you one.” 

While I was gone he had made his way to the room where she lay. I found 
him sitting on the edge of her bed, pressing her hand between his. 

“Forgive you, Jane!’ he was saying, ‘* May God forgive him who has 
wrought you this, as freely as I forgive you, my first and only love !”’ 

She was now falling very weak indeed. Jt was plain to me she could not 
live over the evening. Of this her mother and Williams were likewise per- 
suaded, and neither of them left her, but passed the time in the earnest per- 
formance of the peculiar religious forms and duties of their church. It felt 
like intrusion on my part to stay, so I left them, looking in every now and 
then. In the course of the afternoon, on entering the room [ observed her gaz- 
ing round her with a curious glance, as of amusement and delight mingled with 
surprise. 

“Mr. ———,” said she, “ whose are all these pretty, smiling little children, 
round about the bed ?” 

I felt at a loss what to say ; of course there was no child there ; but it was 
not so with the rapt and fanatical widow. 

“These,” said she, ‘‘are the babes of two years old and under, that were 
slain by command of Herod throughout all the borders of Bethlehem. Even 
as one of these shall you shortly be, my own darling girl!” 

“‘ How bright and beautiful they look !’* murmured her daughter. 

There was a long pause. 

‘* Mother, dear mother, I am going away from you,—give me your hand,— 
Williams,—Mr. —” 

She was gone! Slowly the dim eclipse of death came over the orbs of her 
celestial eyes, and her lips fell asunder. 

‘The Lord gave and taketh away,”’ said the widow, slowly and with diffi- 
culty getting out each syllable. ’ 

“Blessed be His holy name !” answered Williams, and falling forward upon 
the body he gave way to aparoxysm of hysteric grief like a weakly girl. Add- 
ing a fervent ‘‘Amen,” I withdrew to the neighbouring side-room, which 
was empty, for I was ashamed to go through the ward in the state of emotion I 
was in. 

Next day a clinical lecture was delivered on her case to the pupils of the es- 
tablishment, and the next her mother and Williams came, with a few friends of 
their religious sect, and removed her body. But she does not sleep in the quiet 
little churchyard at Westwater. Before they went away they gave me a bright 
and abundant tress of her yellow hair, then each wringing my hand warmly, 
they went out from the city northward, and I saw them no more. 

But what remains to tell! Southern’s piece of business he mentioned in his 
letter to me proved his ruin. It was a scheme to elope with the wife of the 
principal partner of the Westwater company, who held through her his shares 
in the concern. He hoped that upon her being divorced he could marry her, 
and obtain with her the immense property she had brought her husband. He 
was, however, most lamentably foiled, and, with a broken character, deprived 
of his situation at Westwater. His name was immediately erased by adver- 
tisement from the books of several scientific societies of which he was a mem- 
ber, and he went to seek his bread in London, where I believe he draws @ 
wretched subsistence from an obscure and filthy penny paper, of which he 6 
editor and proprietor. 


” 


’ 





PASSAGES IN THE CAREER OF EL IMPECINADO. 
FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF A COMRADEB.—PaRT 1.—{ Continucd.] 


At daybreak on the following morning, the drageons left Castrillo, and @ 
few hours afterwards, Juana having returned home, the three persons compo 
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ing the family were again assembled in their kitchen, the usual sitting room of 
Spaniards of that class, especially in villages and country places. The old peo- 
ple were still suffering from the ill usage they had received, and their daughter 
was sad at the reflection that she had been unable fully to avenge herself on 
the Frenchman for his insulting attempt of the previous evening. Presently a 
footstep was heard in the corridor, and an instant afterwards, a man leaned 
over the half-door of the room, and gave the good-day to the party within. The 
dress of the new comer was concealed under the large cloak indispensable to 
every Castilian, and the broad-leafed, low-crowned hat of the province covered 
his head. His countenance had a stern, resolute expression, which was soften- 
ed down by a frank and not disagreeable smile as he nodded to Juana. Large 
wiry mustaches shaded his upper lip, an abundant beard covered his chin and 
part of his cheeks, and a mane of strong black hair, twisted like tendrils of a 
vine, fell down upoa his neck. His age was apparently about thirty, perhaps a 
year or two more: and when he threw off his cloak on entering the room, he dis- 
played, under the dress of a peasant, a form and limbs evidently possessed of 
great strength. ; 

“ Que tal, Juanita?” said the Empecinado, (for he it was,) approaching his 
mistress and taking her hand. ‘ How goes it, my girl, and what have you to 
say to me after my three days’ absence from Castrillo? You seem to wel- 
come my return with a somewhat mournful countenance. But how now! what 
is the matter’? continued he, looking her hard in the face ; ‘‘ you have been 
weeping—and your mother too. Good people, some one of you be kind enough 
to teli me what has happened so to distress you.” 

Juana hastened to give her lover an account of what had occurred the night 
before, the insults offered to herself, and the ill treatment of her parents, which 
was indeed sufficiently visible, the old man having his head bound up in conse- 
quence of the injuries he had received. As she proceeded with her narrative, 
the blood mounted into the Empecinado’s face, not as a transient flush, but 
steadily, and by degrees, till his forehead and cheeks were of a deep, fixed 
crimson ; his beard and mustache appeared to bristle out more fiercely than 
usual, and his hands unconsciously grasped the back of a chair, till the tough 
and solid oaken bars cracked and splintered in his gripe. Before his mistress 
had finished, he started from his seat, and stamped on the ground with a vio- 
lence that shook the house. 

“ How long,”’ exclaimed he, “are these infernal Frenchmen to ride over us 
roughshod! Are we for ever to see our women insulted, our houses plundered, 
and our old men ill used, by these cowardly oppressors, and we ourselves look 
on passively and contentedly !” 

He paused for an instant, as though reflecting, then striding across the 
room, he threw himself on his knees before a crucifix that hung in a recess of 
the wall. 

“ Juro,”’ said he in his deep sonorous voice, “‘ Juro por Cristoy Su santissi- 
ma madre, and by all the saints, | swear to hunt down these bloody invaders, to 
slay and destroy them by every means in my power, and never to desist till my 
country is freed from their odious presence—till not the print of a Frenchiman’s 
foot remains upon Spanish soil.” Then rising from his kneeling position, and 
turning with a calmer air to the three persons present, ‘‘ Bear witness to my 
vow,” said he, ‘“‘ and if ever | break it, point me out to general execration, as a 
perjured traitor to my countr?. And now can you tell me whither has the 
ruffian who was here last night betaken himself !”" 

“To Fuentecen,” was the reply. 

“*Tis well,” said the Empecinado with a meaning smile, and resuming his 
cloak, he walked out into the village. 

At acertain distance from Castrillo, and in the direction of the town of Pe- 
nafiel, is a wild and lonely pass, known by the name of El Salto del Cavallo, or 
the Horse’s Leap. ‘The road at this particular spot is hemmed in between the 
Duero, even there a broad and rapid stream, and a long low mountain, the base 
of which is only a few yards from the river's brink. ‘The.ascent of the hill 
being gentle, and the slope sufficiently gradual to allow a man to*run or horse 
to gallop up it, the pass could hardly have been considered a dangerous one, 
had not the nature of the ground, which was broken into small ravines, and 
sprinkled with clumps of trees and bushes and large masses of rock, afforded 
admirable cover for an ambuscade, and oflered great advantages to the attack- 
ing party, even should the attacked be very superior in number. Many huge 
blocks of stone had, at some former period, rolled down the hillside, and were 
now lying at its foot, so thickly strewn, and some so close together, that the 
traveller passing along the road might almost have taken them, covered as 
they were with moss and lichens, for the ponderous remains of some ancient 
wall. Both the pass and the hill were celebrated in the country round, as hav- 
ing been the scene of many exploits of Melero, Chafandin, and other renown- 
ed brigands, who, during the early part of the reign of Charles 1V. made them- 
selves dreaded throughout the whole of Castile. 

About noon on the day following that of their departure from Castrillo, the 
two French dragoons were seen approaching the Salto del Cavallo, on their re- 
turn to the head-quarters of their regiment. ‘Their absence has lasted rather 
longer than was absolutely necessary to perform the duty on which they had 
gone, and they had seemingly been riding hard to make up for it : for the hor- 
ses were warm, and they were now walking them quietly along the road, to 
give them breathing time. ‘Te sun shone brightly on the burnished helmets 
and accoutrements of the men as they rode along side by side, talking of /a 
belle France, or of their past campaigns, and as little suspicious of danger on 
this wild road, and ina partially conquered hostile country,as though they had 
been escorting Napoleon from Paris to St. Cloud. Ata short distance from 
the pass, the dragoon noticed that his horse's girths were slack, and dismount- 
ed to tighten them, whilst the sergeant rode on at the same deliberate pace as 
before. As the latter arrived at the narrower part of the road, he per- 
ceived, about a hundred yards before him, a goat standing on a fragment of 
rock, and making a hearty meal of the young leaves and branches of a wild 
honeysuckle. 

** A good mark ;” exclaimed the sergeant, and at the same time unbuckling 
the carbine which was slung to his saddle. ‘It belongs, no doubt, to some of 
those surly peasants, who look as black when we pass their door as though 
they would stab, if they dared.” And taking a steady aim, he pulled the trig- 
ger, and the poor animal, whose breakfast was thus rudely interrupted, rolled 
bleeding froin the little elevation on which it stood. 

An instant later—it might almost be said simultaneously with the sharp crack 
of the carbine—another report, far deeper and louder, was heard ; and, struck 

by three balls in the head, the Frenchman fell from his horse, and was dead 
before he touched the ground. 

The dragoon who had remained in the rear was trotting up to rejoin his 
comrade, and was abvut fifty yards behind him, when he fell. As he struck 
spurs into his charger to gallop to his companion’s assistance, a shot was fired 
at him, which, however, owing either to its being badly aimed, or to his sudden 
increase of speed, took no effect. The soldier pulled his horse up sharply, and 
faced him towards the hill, which was the direction whence the shot came. 
Seeing the smoke rising from amongst some trees, only a few paces from where 
he stood, he sought out a gap in the rocks, which bordered the foot of the 
mountain, and passing through it, galloped up the ascent in pursuit of a 
man of whom he now caught a full view, and who, with a ¢rabuco or blun- 
derbuss in his hand, was running at the top of his speed along the side of 
the hill. 

Had not the broken and uneven character of the ground been less favourable 
to a mounted man than to one on foot, the chase must have been a very short 
one; forthe start which the fugitive had obtained was small, and his pursuer, 
mounted on a light active beast, which he managed well, doubled and turned 
almost as rapidly as the man he was galloping after. Tie latter indeed had 
some most fortunate escapes. Could he have left his pursuer at sufficient dis- 
tance to have had time to reload his ¢rabuco before he came up, he might quiet- 





i ground amongst which the chase had led him, made at once for the high 
road. But his horse’s flanks were covered with foam, and the animal was not 
a little distressed by his last half-hour’s work, which was of a kind he was not 
accustomed to, whilst the steed on which the Empecinado was mounted, at all 
times the faster of the two, was comparatively fresh. Finding then that it was 
impossible to escape by flight, the Frenchman halted on a piece of level ground 
at the foot of the mountain, and coolly awaited the coming up of his adversary ; 
probably not anticipating much risk in an encounter with a peasant, who could 
not be supposed very skilful in the use of the sabre, and who nevertheless did 
not seem inclined to have recourse to any other weapon. He soon found, how- 
ever, when the Empecinado, galloping up fiercely, attacked him, that he had to 
do with a better swordsman than himself, and one possessed of a far stronger 
arm. But a few blows had been exchanged, when the Spaniard, parrying a cut 
with such violence as almost to force the sword out of the soldier’s hand, re- 
plied to it by a thrust which sent his broad strong blade nearly through his ad- 
versary’s body. 

On the evening of the same day, the Empecinado and his brother Manuel— 
for he it was who had accompanied him on his expedition—returned in triumph 
to Castrillo, mounted on the horses, and equipped with the arms, of the dra- 
goous, whose bodies they had thrown into the Duero. The Empecinado im- 
mediately proceeded to the house of his dulcinea, and there related the events 
of the morning, the ample vengeance he had taken on the man who had insult- 
ed her, and whose sword he brought her as a trophy. 

That night was passed by Diez in his native village; but the die was cast— 
the woodman’s axe and vine-dresser’s knife were now to be exchanged for the 
carbine and sabre, the snug chimney-corner and well-roofed dwelling for the 
bivouac on the mountain-side, with the clouds foracovering. At daybreak the 
two brothers mounted their horses, and went out upon the high-road a matar 
Franceses. 

Such was the first effort of one of the most formidable partizans opposed to 
the French during the whole of the Peninsular war ; and thus did the brutality 
of asoldier, and an insult offered to a woman, raise them up an enemy who 
caused French blood to flow in torrents, and, in the true spirit of his oath, 
neither flinched nor paused till the invaders of Spain were driven across the 
frontier. 

About a month had elapsed since the incidents above narrated. Some two 
hours after daybreak on a bright sunny morning, five-and-thirty mounted men 
were marching along a country lane or cross-road, which, at a short distance 
further on, led into the high-way from Valladolid to Madrid. At the head of 
the party rode the Empecinado, who had already succeeded in collecting around 
him a score of fine active fellows, burning to avenge the wrongs of their coun- 
try on its detested invaders. Many of them had joined without horses ; but 
their lealer soon managed to mount them upon cattle, whose former riders, 
when they had passed through his hands, had more occasion for coffins than 
chargers. The other fifteen troopers, who made up the party, did not belong 
to the same band; but acknowledged as their chief a young man of two or 
three and twenty, who was riding at the right hand of the Empecinado, and of- 
fered a striking contrast to him in appearance. Several inches taller than that 
partizan, whose stature scarcely exceeded the middle height, his slender and 
well-proportioned form appeared almost fragile, when compared with the tre- 
mendous shoulders, bull neck, and herculean limbs, of Martin Diez, whilst his 
smooth face, only set off by a small and beautifully pencilled mustache, had a 
feminine look beside the black bristly beard which concealed a large part of his 
companion’s countenance. His features, however, wore a determined expres- 
sion, and as he sat firm and upright in his saddle, managing a fiery Andalusian 
with perfect ease and grace, it would, perhaps, have been difficult to find a pret- 
tier model of a dragoon. Such was Mariano Fuentes, a native of the same 
province as the Empecinado, and who, like him, courageous to temerity, and 
indignant at the oppressions and cruelties of the French had commeuced rais- 
ing a guerilla corps for the purpose of harassing the enemy, to whom he had 
already caused some damage, by intercepting despatches, and cutting off small 
convoys, onthe high-road between Burgos and Valladolid. The two bands 
having met, their leaders had agreed to unite, in order, by thus increasing their 
force, to be able to undertake more important enterprises than they could other- 
wise have done. 

“Tf am much mistaken,” said a man who was riding immediately behind Fu- 
entes, to his comrade—* I am much mistaken if we have not some work upon 
our hands before the day is a great deal older.” 

** And, pray, what are your reasons for thinking so?” asked Fuentes, who had 
overheard the remark, and was accustomed to repose much confidence in the 
speaker, not only on account of his cool courage in the field, but also of his 
acuteness and natural qualifications for the life of a guerilla. 

The man, who went by the nom de guerre of El Pescador, or the fisherman, 
replied frankly and readily to the question of his chief—‘t Only one reason have 
I, mi capitan, but it 1s a good one, though I daresay you will laugh at it. There 
is a smell of Frenchmen in the air. You must often have seen how birds of 
prey will scent a dead horse for miles off. I am like the vultures in that re- 
spect, with the difference that they scent the dead, and I the diving carrion: a 
whole regiment might be lying bayoneted in the next field, and I know nothing 
of it; but put me within half-a-day’s march of alive Frenchman, and the fou! 
rank stench of the accursed gavacho* will rise to my nostrils immediately, and 
wellnigh suffocate me. It is some such odour that has been coming down to 
us all the morning upon this westerly breeze.” 

There was a laugh amongst those who overheard the speech of El Pescador, 
who was considered a sort of privileged person in the troop. 

“If your words come true, my friend,” said the Empecinado, “| promise 
you a brace of golden ounces for your prophecy ; though my purse is getting 
low, and [| must find some means to replenish it.” 

As he spoke, the little band reached the end of the lane, and filing out of it, 
gladiy exchanged the rough stony ground over which they had been marching, 
for the hard and level camino real. Parallel to the part of the high-road they 
had entered upon ran the river Duero, across which, a mile or two further on, a 
bridge was thrown at a spot where the river traversed the road. Jt was in this 
direction that the guerillas continued their march, nothing unusual occurring 
till, upon turning an angle in the road, they found themselves within musket- 
shot of the bridge of Arandilla. Emerging from the adjacent village of Mila- 
gros, and the foremost files just setting foot upon the bridge, was a detachment 
of thirty French hussars, escorting a travelling carriage, in which was seated 
one of Murat’s cabinet couriers. 

“Viva Espana! Viva la Independencia!” shouted the Empecinado, when, 
after forming his men so as to present the largest front the width of the 
road would allow, he and Fuentes placed themselves at the head of the 
troop, and charged down upon the French, who advanced in similar order to 
mect them. 

The two parties, thus suddenly opposed to each other, were about equal in 
point of number, nor was there any great disparity in other respects. If the 
hussars were better drilled and disciplined, and understood the management 
of their weapons better than the majority of their opponents, on the other 
hand, the guerillas, generally speaking, were heavier and stronger men, 
and mounted on more powerful horses. When the shock of the charge took 
place, the French line remained serried and unbroken ; but although the Span- 
iards did not preserve so even a front, they receded not a step, and for some 
minutes a hard fight, hand to hand, took place in the broad open part of the 
road where they had met. There was much din and clashing of sabres, and 
some bad wounds had been given aad received on both sides, although as yet 
no saddles were empty, when the Empecinado, impatient of so protracted a 
contest, placed himself at the head of eight or ten of his best men, and by a 
desperate charge, broke the hitherto impenetrable line of the French, passing 





ly have waited for him, for he would then have had his life in his hands. But 
a trabuco is not loaded quite so quickly asa musket, nor with a cartridge rea- 
dy prepared. Once he made the attempt ; but the powder was scarcely ram- 
med down when his enemy was upon him, and hurling away his fire-arm with 
a bitter curse, he had just time to jump into a sm ill stream, which being too 
wide to leap, and the banks for some distance too high and steep for a horse to 
scramble up or down, the Spaniard again got the start of his foe. At another 
time the dragoon was within thirty yards of him, and to avoid death appeared 
impossible. ‘The sabre was brandished, and in a few moments would inevitably 
have descended on the head of the fugitive, when the latter found himself on 
the brink of an excavation, whence gravel or sand had been taken. He sprang, 
without hesitation,down some fifteen or twenty feet, and before the Frenchman, 
who did not choose to make his horse take the same jump, could ride round to 
a more accessible part of the pit, he had time greatly to increase the distance 
between them. 

At length, however, the strength and speed of the agile peasant began to 
flag ; he no longer skimmed over the turf and heather, and leaped ditches and 
other impediments with the lightness of a deer, but seemed rather to drag his 


legs after him than to run ; and although he still kept on, and still showe d the 
same skill in doubling, and winding, and leading his pursuer into the worst pla- 
ces for a horse, it was evident, from his panting chest and whole appearance, 
that the race would soon be over. They were now upwards of a mile from 
their place of starting, and owing to the uneven ground, had long been out of 
sight of it. Suddenly, a loud shout, repeated by the echves of the mountat 
cause d both pursued and pursuer to cast a glance behind them, and ata s 
distance in their rear they beheld, the one with feeli: gs of infinite joy andr 
lief, the other with astonishment and dismay, the Empecinado mouuted on the | 
horse of the Frei 1 sergeant, whose long straight broadsword he cerried naked 
in his hand as he advanced at full gallop to the assistance of the fugitive 


The dragoon instantly abandoned the prey he was follow and leaving the 
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officer commanding, seeing that all was lost, and retreat by way of the bridge 
cut off, left the road, accompanied by three of his men, and fled in the direction 
of the river, with the intention of fording it, The Empecinado followed them 
alone. It so happened, however, that the river had recently overflowed its 
banks, and although the waters had subsided, the adjacent fields were, for the 
time, converted into deep sloughs. Thus, when the fugitives entered a ver- 
| dant meadow, bordering the river, their horses suddenly sank up to the girths 
in thdllleceitfal mud, and all the efforts of the riders were insufficient to extri- 
cate them. Almost at the same moment, the Empecinado came up at a furious 
pace, and clearing a low hedge, his horse not only plunged himself deep into 
the bog, but also fell on his side, in such a manner, that his master was partly 
under him. ‘The softness of the ground rendered all attempts to rise on the 
part of either horse or man utterly fruitless, and there lay the Empecinado, 
rage in his heart, and imprecation on his lips, cursing the horse, the river, 
the swamp, and, above all, the four Frenchmen, who, sitting on their 
horses at fifty yards’ distance, and unable to get away, began to fire their car- 
bines and pistols at their prostrate enemy. Luckily the Empecinado was 
good deal protected by the position in which his horse had fallen, and several 
shots were fired without eflect. The distance was too short, however, for such 
good-luck to have lasted long. when, fortunately the succowr of which he stood 
so much in need arrived. For some time his absence had not been observed by 
any of his men, stil] engaged as they were with what remained of the French, 





| who, finding themselves hemmed in on all sides, made a most desperate resis 
') | tance, and knowing they need expect no quarter, fought to the very last Phe 
swamp, also, was at some distance from the scene of the conflict ;_ but at 
| th n call P > 1 ‘ x that waw <« ¢ 
| the man called El Pescad 1r happened o turn his eyes that way, and, ata 
iw what was going on, and the imminent per lof the Empecin ido Leav! 


| Gavacho, a term of contempt. first applied to the French during the Peninsular 
| war, and by no means out of use in Spain even at the pre entday. 


right through their little squadron, and nearly annihilating the front rank. The | 


the mélée, he hastened to his assistance, urging his ho: ve i 
speed so long as the firm ground lasted, on then inn pe ie Bag = 
seen along the edge of the swamp, until he arrived in rear, and within shot 
of the Frenchmen, who unsuspicious of his approach, were reloading their fire- 
arms preparatory to another volley at the Empecinado. The latter, when he 
first found himself in so dangerous a situation, had shouted for aid; but even 
his powerful voice being unheard at that distance and amidst the noise of the 
fight, he svon desisted, and lay perfectly motionless, his teeth set, and his eyes 
fixed sternly on the enemy. Whether, at that terrible moment, regrets for the 
pleasant world he was about to leave, or anticipations concerning his fate in a 
future and unknown one, most occupied his mind, it would be difficult to say ; 
but certain it is, that no dread of the inevitable death that awaited hindi 
ing, as he did, an unresisting and easy mark to four of his deadly foes—could be 
discerned on the bold front of the Empecinado. 

E! Pescador saw that no time was to be lost. Unslinging his wide mouthed 
trabuco, and fixing its butt under his arm to avoid as much as possible the vio- 


weapon occasions, he fired. One of the hussars rolled over in the mire, and 
another (the officer) fell forward on the neck of the grey charger he 

whose long mane was soon soaked and dabbled with his rider’s blood. The 
two who were unhurt, turned in their saddles and discharged their carbines at 
this new assailant, who laughed as the bullets whisiled by his ears, and began 
coolly to reload his gun. Before, however, another shot had been fired on 
either side, Fuentes and a number of guerillas came galloping down. The skir- 
mish on the road had been finished by the extermination of the French, except 
one or two who had managed to break through and escape, nor was there now 
ee shown to the two unfortunate hussars who still remained in the 
marsh. 

With no small difficulty was the Ewpecinado released from the muddy prison 
in which his career had so nearly been brought to a premature termination. At 
length he, his horse, and those of the French troopers, were got out, and the 
party returned to the high-road. Before they arrived there, however, the Em- 
pecinado held out to El Pescador a small but well-filled leather bag. 

“ T would it were ten times as weighty,” said he, “and even then it would 
ill repay the service you have done me. I have more than once wished that 
death might find me with feet in stirrups and sabre in hand, and to-day my wish 
was near being accomplished ; but then I meant it to be on some hard-fought 
field, with my horse’s hoofs stamping the turf, and not caught in the mud like 
a oo with bird-lime.” 

l Pescador shook his head with a sort of comic gravity. ‘ Not so, senor,” 
was his reply : “the two ounces you promised me this morning I will take ; 
but as for being paid for so agreeable a thing as shooting a brace of French- 
men, it would be unreasonable. If in doing myself a pleasure I saved the life 
of the Empecinado, major! Besides, I am thinking, we shall find something to 
line our pockets in yonder carriage, more valuable than the carcass of that greasy 
courier who sits there like one in an ague fit.” 

This last supposition proved to be correct. The berline contained, besides 
several packets of despatches, a large sum in gold coin. Taking ession of 
their booty, and leading with them the now riderless horses of the — caval- 
ry, the party, after a short consultation between the Empecinado and Fuentes, 
resumed their march in the direction of the Pinares de Coca—a tract of wild 
mountainous country covered with pine woods, where they could remain in safe- 
ty, until the wounds received in the conflict were cured, and recruits collected 
to mount the captured horses. Here, also, the money found in the carriage 
was divided, and for some days the barns and cottages in which the troop was 
quartered re-echoed with the clattering of wine pots, and the joyous song of 
the light-hearted guerillas. 
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ON OCEANIC SURF. 

From the United Service Journal. . 
In very fine weather the surf forms but a single range along the 
shore, at other times there are two, three, four, or even more swells, one be- 
hiud the other, extending half a mile into the offing ; in which case the height 
and violence are mutually increased. It begins to take its form at some dis- 
tance from the place where it breaks, and augments by degrees as it advances, 
until it arrives at an overhanging height, when it is precipitated, involving it- 
self in its fall, with a noise that may be heard at several miles’ distance, and 
which often, in the stillness of night, has given the navigator sufficient notice 
of his danger to enable him to escape shipwreck. Indeed, the sight of this 
wall of water, from ten or twelve to twenty feet high, rolling over with impe- 
tuous fury, must ever excite mingled emotions of admiration and awe. ‘The 
force of the surf is so extremely great,’ says Marsden, “ that [ have known 
it to overset a country vessel, in such a manner that the top of the mast has 
stuck in the sand, and the lower end made its appearance through her bot- 
tom.” 

_ Although from the first formation of the surf the water seems to have a ra- 
pid progressive motion towards the land, yet alight body floating on it instead 
of being carried on shore, drifts parallel to it if the tide is flowing, and drives 
off if it is ebbing ; to the truth of which we once had personal and rather un- 
comfortable experience when adrift in a boat alone. From this condition it 
seems to follow, that the motion only is propagated in the fluid ; and that the 
mass of water is not propelled forward,—the only real progressive move- 
ment being produced by the vertical fall of the crest at the moment of the 
waves’ breaking, when the surf spreads itself in foam to a greater or less dis- 
tance, in proportion to the elevation from which it is precipitated, and to the 
acclivity of the shore. 

Though it is difficult to conceive that the waves which are to form the surf 
do not owe their origin to atmospheric influence, yet there are many evidences 
that the wind is not the immediate cause of the surf itself, for it is often great- 
est in a calm, and least in a storm, and is also often most violent when the wind 
blows off the shore ; and the surfs are greatest between the tropics than else- 
where, as well as more continual, though gales of wind, except at particular 
periods, are scarcely known there. ‘The west coast of Ireland,” says Mars- 
den, ‘borders a sea nearly as extensive and much more wild than the coast 
of Sumatra ; and yet there, though when it blows hard the swell on the shore 
is high and dangerous, there is nothing that resembles the surfs of India.” In 
| this difficulty of finding an efficient cause, vo canic agency has been resorted 
to, and some of the elucidatory facts advanced are startling enough, as in the 
instances of the sudden and tremendous surf which accompanied the great 
Lisbon earthquake, recorded by the observant Mr. Michell, in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. But volcanic agency must necessarily be temporary ; in- 
stead of which our subject requires a long enduring cause ; we must, there- 
fore, recur to the more frequent phenomena of Nature for explanation. The 
long swell, or libration of the sea, met with near the equator, seems to be caus- 
ed by the more direct and powerful influence of the sun and moon on this part 
of the ocean, by which it is necessarily more agitated than nearer the poles, 
where the action of the heavenly bodies is indirect ; besides, the equatorial re- 
gions performing its daily revolution with greater velocity, and in consequence 
of its tracing a larger circle than any other portion of the globe, its waters 
must be more agitated by the centrifugal force, which depriving them of a por- 
tion of their gravity, renders them more susceptible of external impulses. Now 
Marsden supposes the rising and subsiding of this swell to be similar to the vi- 
brations of a pendulum, and to be subject to like laws, so that its momentum of 
descent at sea will reciprocate on the adjacent particles, which in their turn 
rise and impel others. But when the wave approaches a shore whose depth is 
not in proportion to its volume, this wave, instead of pressing on a mass of wa- 
ter which would elevate itself to an equal height beyond, and form another 
wave, presses on the unyielding ground, the reaction of which forces it to pre- 
Ccipitate itself as we have stated. 

We confess this reasoning carries such weight with it, that we regret it is not 
fully satisfactory, and that the ingenious gentleman—with whom we talked 
| more than once this matter over—was obliged to continue thus :—* But there 
| occurs to me-one obiection which I cannot get over, and which a regard to 
| truth obliges me to state. ‘The trade-winds are remarkably steady and wni- 
| form, and the swell generated by them is the came. ‘The surfs are much the 
| reverse, seldom persevering for two days in the same degree of violence ; 
| o‘ten mountains high in the morning, and nearly subsided by night. How 
| comes an uniform cause to produce effects so unsteady, unless by the interven- 
tion of secondary causes, whose nature and operation we arg unacquainted 
with!” Despite of this very formidable objection, we cannot but think there 
are not more exceptions than are enough—on further investigation—to prove 
| the rule 

In the absence of a sufficient known cause, it is truly desirable to notice the 
| various effects of wind and surf : such observations—taken in conjunction with 
| the known laws of physies—can alone furnish the materials necessary for an 
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accurate and scientific inquiry into the gencral oceanic relations on the margin 
of continents, and on the coasts of islands. A systematic accumulation of da- 
ta upon these points might prove of considerable importance to the navigator, 
as being in connection.with the periodical changes of the atmosphere, and the 
seemingly capricious course of the winds. Every seaman already knows full 


well that a swell setting in a contrary direction to the wind blowing at the mo- 
nent, is @ certain prognostic of the wind’s changing to the direction of the 
swell; but no one can set a boundary to t useful and distinet conclusions 
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dre not likely to revolve on their own axes over the ocean, without a corres- 
j ing disturbance of the waters. ; 

The luminosity of the ocean seems now to be reduced to two hypotheses, 
one of which ascribes it to the shining of numerous animalcule, and the other 
to the light proceeding from the putrefaction of animal substances. The azure 
tint of the oceanic waves is known to be owing to the blue rays being the most 
refrangible, and therefore reflected in greatest quantity by the acquatic fluid, 
which, by reason of its density and depth, causes them to undergo a strong re- 
fraction , while the various shades from indigo to light green depend upon lo- 
¢al causes. But there is a connexion between these, the swell, and the wea- 
ther, which requires a much closer attention than hath been yet given, before a 
full conclusion can be justly expected. 

The breaking of surf along a coast ‘is not the only development of the oce- 
anic action to which we allude ; and another striking instance is observable in 
the extraordinary ripples which are frequently encountered in the upper parts 
of the Bay of Bengal, and other places. These ripples resemble an impetuous 
tide boiling and breaking in front of an obstruction ! and yet, from the obser- 
vations that have been made on them, they appear not to have the effect 
of current, or in any way to throw a ship out of herreckoning. They are most 
frequently met with in light winds or in calms, having the appearance of a 
dangerous shoal. They sometimes advance against the wind, at the rate of 
two orthree knots per hour; and striking against the ship, wash her with 
the surges. In passing to windward they may be traced to a considerable 
distance, and might prove disagreeable visitors to patamars and other small craft. 

Among other phenomena of surf, that called rollers is perhaps the most re- 
markable. It is well known in oceanic localities, but seems to flourish in the 

atest vigour in the South Atlantic, especially at Ascension, Fernando No- 
ronha, St. Helena, and the desolate isles of Tristand’Acunha. In calm wea- 
ther and smooth water, a monstrous wave rolls in from the north, which, being 
interrupted by the cliffs, dashes down with terrific fury, and a stunning noise ; 
and it is followed.by others—vires acquirant eundo (e undo ?)—to an awful 

ndeur, which would occasion the destruction of every = exposed to them. 

his bulky swell rises without any apparent or hitherto detected warning, 

and subsides as suddenly and entirely ; but it is generally found to precurse a 
hard gale. 

In October, 1817, an unfortunate sloop-of-war, the Julia,‘ of sixteen guns, 
was caught off the —— inlet at Tristan d’Acunha called Falmouth Bay. 
The night had been per ectly calm ; but at two o’clock in the morning, while 
still quite dark, the fatal rollers set in, and she was driven into the bay by them. 
The consequence was inevitable,—the ship struggled for a moment among the 
furious breakers which whitened along the fearful shore, and was beat to pieces : 
fifty-five men miserably perished, and all the destitute survivors were sorely 
bruised and lacerated in making their perilous escape. An esteemed friend of 
ours, Capt. Robert Hay—the betrothed of a beautiful and amiable lady—lost 
his life in this melancholy disaster. He was an officer of excellent qualifications 
and great merit, who only two years before, when a Lieutenant, at the at- 
tack upon Algiers, had very ably fought the Albion, after her commander, 
Capt. Coode, was wounded and carried below into the cockpit. He had 

ined the shore, but the tremendous breakers overwhelined him. Peace to 

is manes ! 

A modification of this heavy swell is known in the Caribbean islands by 
the name of “the ground-sea,”’ and at Jamaica it is called the “ norths.” 
Some occidental savans attribute this also to submarine voleanic agency, and 
others ascribe it to lunar influence: while neither party denies the implica- 
tion of distant gales of wind. But we have seen the ground-sea in those parts 
rise, rage, and subside, during light airs, or even calm weather; at which 
times massy undulations approach, and, as they near the land, form billows 
crested with foam, and impetuously dash along the shore with loud roarings and 
flying spray. 

The most notorious of the surfs in every day use is that of Madras, where 
we, having undérgone the toils of landing sick and wounded men, may be al- 
lowed to conduct the reader, before saying vale ! 

The city of Madras, though reared on an arid spot, with a brackish stream 
in the rear, and a lashing surf in front, nevertheless presents a brilliant aspect 
from the roads, and one, to our then youthful mind, more correspondent to the 
Grecian splendour of the imagination, than anything we had till then met with. 
There was the formidable citadel between the Black town and the Nabob of 
Arcot’s princely grounds, with noble buildings, spires, columns, colonnades, mi- 
narets, and porticoes of polished chunam; while the dazzling sandy beach, 
alive with groups of people of all colours and vestments, the tall trees, the 
garden-house villas backed by the interior hills, and heightened in effect by the 
clear blue sky and transparent sea, all combine to render the aspect of Madras 
imposing and grand. Everything appears to display the prosperity, wealth, 
and dominion of the capital of the second Presidency of our Eastern Empire, 
save and except its most ill-adaptec site. The circumjacent plain is sterile, the 
vegetation scant, and the soil—except in the gardens of the White inhabitants 
—produces little for general use. ‘he action of the sun upon the sand pro- 
motes excessive heat ; and the place is likewise exposed toa burning wind, 
loaded with suffocating dust and clouds of flies and mosquitoes, nor are scor- 
pions, toads, centipedes, and legions of ravenous ants and cockroaches, want- 
ing. ‘To these evils must be added, the disadvantage of a commercial mart 
without a harbour, whose coast runs in nearly a straight line, on which a raging 
surf breaks in three distinct foamy ridges, each nearer to the shore than the 
other. The reader may ask—What induced the occupation of so incommo- 
dious a spot! ~The answer will be, that all-pervading passion which prompted 
Alexander, per contra to destroy a city,—for it was Love! Sir William Lang- 
horne fixed upon the site, not for its eligibility, but because of its contiguity 
to the dark-eyed object of his amorous vows, then dwelling in the Portuguese 
citadel of St. Thomas, about three miles to the southward,—at least it is so 
lo ged in the legends of the Carnatic. 

he high and dangerous surf we have mentioned induces the necessity of 
using the massoolah, a very singular sort of vessel, asa means of communica- 
tion between the ships and the shore ; and it is worthy of note that every 
place has the peculiar embarkation best adapted to its locality, whence the di- 
versity of construction in beach vessels, notwithstanding an obvious resem- 
blance in principle. 

The massoolah is a light, large, and flat-bottomed boat, without ribs, keel, 

or other timber ; the broad planks of which are sewed at the edges with kyar, 
or line made from the outer fibres of the cocoa-nut, and filled in between the 
seanms with the same material; iron being utterly excluded throughout the 
whole fabric. By this construction they are rendered lithe and buoyant enough 
to meet the violent shocks which they receive from the toppling, dashing, roar- 
ing surges they encounter; and they yield to the percussion of the waters, so 
as, by diminishing the resistance, to be thrown up high-and-dry on the beach, 
without breaking by the concussion. The management of them requires great 
dexterity and experience, for the crews are bred froin their infancy to the peril- 
ous calling. If the poet thought the first boatman who ventured from Medi- 
terranean shores had threefold armour, he must have become truly Pindaric to 
express his admiration of the man who led the way through the Coromandel 
surf. The massoolahs are impelled by broad elliptical paddles ; and the tindal, 
or coxswain, chants a wild but not unpleasing song, to the cadence of which 
his clashees keep time, quickening or retarding the motion of the boat, as may 
be necessary to evade or encounter the stroke of the billows. ‘Thus they ap- 
proach the European boats, which are obliged to anchor at the back of the 
surf at a prescribed distance, and receive their passengers and lading. They 
then return, and on entering the outer line of breakers—which on a first pass- 
ing are enough to appal a stoutish heart—the rowers simultaneously pause, 
and the song is suspended ; but the instant the surf has tumbled over, a refrain 
of loud yellah-yellahs bursts forth, and the most skilful and strenuous efforts 
are made to meet the next surge, towards which the limber craft is whirled 
with indescribable shocks and tremors, till she is beached. 

The massoolah is almost invariably attended by little rafts, called catama- 
rans, of which we shall presently speak, and should the former be capsized, 
they aid in rescuing the passengers and bearing them to the shore. This 
is a service which demands an almost amphibious race, and is singularly dan- 
gerous : for though fortunately the sharks keep mostly tothe roads, yet the 
surf is infested by a ravenous enemy called the ground-shark. The men 
are therefore required to be active, able, and intrepid ; and we, who have 
witnessed the bold agility with which the Sandwich islanders gambol in 


violent surfs also, yet cannot but pronounce the Madras men to be their supe- 
riors. 


Such ee physical incommodation of the coast, 
to patronise those who distinguish themselves by rescuin i ns ; 
medals are awarded to those who particularly exert theaostves f lhe oorf 
Some desperately wise sages regard these donations as mere trumpery baubles; 
we, however, differ widely from them, and we well remember the facundity of 
— and truly Oriental gesticulation with which one of these “ Catamaran 
Jac ~ was displaying a ne he had just received for having been instru- 
mental in saving some of the men belonging to the Java, ip a 
doomed. This unfortunate frigate had a Ae capttred he Aas po 
and brought to Madras, where she was commissioned into our service: but 
hardly was her pendant hoisted,when her First Lieutenant, Purser. Boatswain 
Carpenter, and three fine seamen, were drowned by the upsetting of the mas- 
seolah they had embarked in. The ship herself was lost, with every soul be- 
longing to her, on her first voyage in the British service, having run foul of the 
sinking Blenheim, it is supposed ; at least, neither ship was ever heard of after 
The name itself is, however, typical of ill luck in the seaman’s ear Another 
prize frigate—the Renommée—was sent to sea under the name of Java, 
with a new complement, and in less than four months fell to an American of 


it has been a wise policy 


far superior bulk and force ; and this was but the prelude of our giving up 
the island of Java itself, the noblest and most integral of all our Eastern con- 
conquests. 

In very rough weather the whole line of the shore becomes sublimely terrific, 
and the massoolahs cannot venture off. All intercourse with the shipping 
would then be stopped, except for the means afforded by that simple and singu- 
lar contrivance, the catamaran. This is used by fishermen, and consists of two 
or three logs of light wood lashed together, the Guter ones being seven or eight 
feet long, by six or eight inches diameter, with the centre piece rather longer. 
It is rounded off at one end for the convenience of progression through the water, 
and paddled by one and sometimes two men, squatted on their knees in appa- 
rently a most uneasy position. The surface is flat, and of course, when the 
man is duly perched, is even with the water, which continually washes over it ; 
yet in this painful posture, and on so slippery a fabric, will these men continue 
for hours together. It is very common for them to be washed off the catama- 
ran, which, unless a shark happens to be handy, they regain by swimming, and 
remount with expert agility. And with means so seemingly inadequate, do 
these men even convey the letters they are charged with safe and dry through 
the breakers to the ships in the roads ; the papers are usually placed in their 
skullceaps, enveloped with a kind of turban, “hich, with a rag round the middle, 
are the only articles of dress required in their vocation. 

Such is the surf at Madras, or rather along the shore of the Carnatic ; and it 

is matter of note that it is frequently the heaviest in calm weather. Hence the 
dreadful losses in life and property that have befallen us ; and though the outer 
roads are deemed good holding-ground, they are everywhere strewed with 
parted anchors and Sameeats of wreck. Indeed, these losses have often placed 
our Orienial supremacy at stake. In the spring of 1749, part of Admiral Bos- 
cawen’s fleet was surprised at anchor off Fort St. David, when, besides the 
general damage, the Pembroke, of sixty guns, with 330 of her crew, was lost ; 
and the Namur, a man-of-war of the then important class of seventy-four guns, 
with above 500 men. Again on the first of January, 1761, Admiral Stevens 
was caught by a storm in Pondicherry Roads, which in its consequences was a 
spring of hilarity to M. Lally,the besieged French governor of that place. Some 
of the squadron cut their cables and stood out to sea, and some,by cutting away 
their masts, rode out the conflict. The Newcastle, of fifty guns, Queenborough 
frigate, and Protector store-ship, were driven ashore and totally lost; their 
crews, however, were mostly saved. But the ill-fated Duc d’Aquitaine, of sixty 
four guns, Capt. Sir William Hewitt, and the Sunderland, of sixty, commanded 
by the Hon. James Colville, foundered at their anchors; and their crews, 
amounting to 1100 men, perished, excepting seven Europeans and as many 
lascars. And in 1782, Sir Edward Hughes—after having fought four battles 
on this coast in eight months without taking or losing a ship, though 297 men 
were killed, and upwards of 1100 wounded—was visited by a furious gale in 
Madras Roads, which would have placed the French Admiral de Souffrein in 
the ascendant, but that fortunately the hardest blasts of the storm blew from off 
the shore. Yet it was a scene of great horror and distress; several vessels 
foundered at their anchors, others drove out to sea, and the whole shore was 
covered with the bodies of the dead and dying. 
We have cited these instances to exemplify a moral conclusion, for the beach- 
masters have since established so systematic a discipline among the clashees,and 
created such vigilance, that, though disaster will occasionally happen, the loss 
of life in recent cases bears no proportion to that of a former day. On the 
2nd of May, 1811, Madras was visited by a storm of such fury as to create both 
destruction and sorrow. Before the commotion of the elements began, 120 
ships and vessels proudly rode at their anchors : in the morning, all these—in- 
cluding H. M. ships Dover and Chichester—either bilged or foundered, and 
were strewed in fragments along the shore. Fewer lives were sacrificed than 
could have been expected, considering the extent of the calamity, and that 
numbers of the vessels sunk at their anchors; but neither of the men-of-war 
lost asingle man. It is, however, quite frightful to ponder on the extent to 
which our naval means would probably have been destroyed, nad this storm 
come on sooner. But ten days before, the expedition had sailed for Java, 
with astrong squadron of men-of-war, twelve Company’s cruizers, and sixty 
transports, with 12,000 soldiers on board, all of which must have been 
wrecked ! 





THE EARTH-QUAKERS. 

BY T. HOOD. 
[England is a great country for predictions—the foretellers of future events 
have always been numerous, but their foretellings do not always come true. 
Every body has heard of Mother Shipton’s prophecies—everv body has heard 
too, that a great battle is some day or other to be fought on London bridge, 
when a boy with three thumbs will hold three king’s horses, and England will 
be lost and won three times in one day! The boy with the three thumbs has 
never yet been born, but we believe it is weil authenticated that a calf has 
appeared with two legs—and that’s something. We have all heard too, of 
the great and wonderful events that are to take place some day, when men 
will be seized with such a palsy in jaws that they will devour all before them 
—that is, when they can get any thing to devour. Early in the present year, 
it was foretold that London was to be swallowed up by an earthquake on the 
17th of March. This announcement was so alarming, that many old women 
doubled their prayers, while others laid in a good stock of clothes and provi- 
sions, and went into the country. The whole thing has been happily ridiculed 
by Tom Hood, who has written an article in his Magazine of iniinite drollery 
and fun, consisting of aseries of letters from the alarmed who had fled or were 
about ‘‘to flee from the wrath to come,” on the 17th of March. The article 
we subjoin. 

The fatal day arrived, but without the earthquake ; some wag wishing to per- 
petuate the fun, and save the credit of the soothsayer, affirmed, that all predic- 
tions came off on old style time, and consequently the earth-quake would not 
arrive till twelve days after, when it might positively be expected very early in 
the ‘norning. But this was “‘no go.” John Bull is very easily humbugged 
once, but to catch him a second time it is necessary to have a new trap and 
new bait. } 

The Earth-quakers are by no means a new Sect. They have appeared at 
various times in England, and particularly in 1750, when they were so nume- 
rous that, according to Horace Walpole, ‘‘ within three days, seven hundred 
and thirty coaches were counted passing Hyde-park-corner with whole parties 
removing into the country!” The same pleasant writer has preserved several 
anecdotes of the persuasion, and especially records that the female members, 
to guard against even a shock to their constitutions, made “ earthquake gowns”’ 
of a warm stuff, to sit up in at night, inthe open air! Nor was the alarm 
altogether unfounded, for the earth, he says, actually shook twice at regular in- 
tervals, so that fearmg the terrestrial ague fit would become periodical, the 
noble wit proposed to treat it by a course of bark. However, there were some 
slight vibrations of the soil, and supposing them only to have thrown down a 
platter from the shelf to the floor, the Earth-quakers of 1750 have an infinite 
advantage over those of 1842, when nothing has fallen to the ground but a 
fiddle-de-Dee prediction. 

Still, if the metropolis has not exhibited any extraordinary physical convul- 
sion, its inhabitants have presented an astounding Moral Pheno:nenon. Messrs. 
Howell and James best know whether they have vended or been asked for pe- 
culiarly warm fabrics—the court milliner alone can tell if she has made up any 
new-fashioned robes de nuit, dla bivouac, or coiffures adapted to a nocturnal 
féte champétre. ‘The coaches, public and private, which have passed Hyde- 
Park-Corner have not perhaps been counted, but it is notorious that the rail- 
way carriages have been crammed with passengers, and the Gravesend steam- 
ers were almost swamped by the influx of rabid Earth-quakers, all rushing, 
sauve qui peut! from the most ridiculous bugbear ever licked into shape by the 
vulgar tongue. Nor yet was the “‘Movement Party” composed exclusively 
of the lower classes ; but comprised hundreds of respectable Londoners, who 
never halted till they had gone beyond the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction, a flight 
unworthy even of Cockneyism, which implies at least a devoted attachment to 
London, and an unshaken confidence in the stability of St. Paul's. 

The Irish indeed, the poor blundering, bull-making Irish, had some gxcuse 
for their panic. ‘The prophecy came from a prophet of their own religiOM, and 
appealed to some of their strongest prejudices. They had perhaps even felt 
some precursory agitation not perceptible to us English—whilst the rebuilding 
of the ruined city promised a famous job for the Hibernian bricklayers and 
hodmen. Nay, after all, they only exhibited a truly national aptitude to become 
April fools in March. But for free and independent, householders who would 
not move on for a live policeman, to move off, bag and baggage, at the dictum 
of avery dead monk—who cap doubt, after such a spectacle, that a Nincom 
Tax would be very productive ! 

As a subject for a comic picture, there could be no richer scene for a modern 
Hogarth than the return of a party of Earth-quakers to the metropolis—that 
very metropolis which was to have been knocked down, as Robins would say, 
in one lot—that devoted City which Credulity had lately painted as lying pros- 
trate on its Corporation ' 

In the mean time, good luck enables me to illustrate the great earthquake of 
1842 by a few letters obtained, no matter how, or at what expense. It is to be 


regretted that type can give no imitation of the handwritings ; suffice it that 
one of the notes has actually been booked by a well-known collector, as a ge- 
nuine Autograph of St. Vitus. 
No. 1.—To Peter Crisp, Esq 
ivy Cottage, Sevenoaks 
Dear Brother,—You are of course aware of the awful visitation with which 
| we are threatened. 











e 

April 30, 
As to F——-— and myself, business and duties will forbid our leaving Lon- 
don, but Bobert and James will be home for the usual fortnight at Easter, and 
we are naturally anxious to have the dear boys out of the way. Perhaps you 

will make room for them at the cottage ! 
I am, dear Brother, Yours affectionately, 

(The Answer.) 

Dear Sister,—As regards the awful visitation, the last time the dear boys 
were at the Cottage they literally turned it topsy-turvy. 

As such, would rather say—keep Robert and James in town, and send me 
down the Earthquake. Your loving brother, Peter Crisp. 

No. Il.—To Messrs. H. Staley and Co. 
Camomile-street, City. 

Gentlemen,—As a retired tradesman of London to rural life, but unremit- 
tingly devoted to the metropolis and its public buildings, am deeply solicitous 
to learn, on good mercantile authority, if the alarming statements as to a ruin- 
ous depression in the Custom-house, St. Paul’s, and other fabrics, stands on 
the undeniable basis of fact. An early answer will oblige, 

Your very obedient servant, Joun Stokes. 

Postscriptum.—My barber tells me the Monument has been done at Lloyds. 

(The Answer.) 

Sir,—In reply to your favour of the 14th instant, I beg to subjoin for your 
guidance the following quotations from a supplement to this day’s ‘“‘ Price Cur- 
rent :” 

“Marcu 16.—In Earthquakes—nothing stirring. Strong Caracca shocks 
partially inquired for, but no arrivals. Lisbons ditto. A small lot of slight 
Chichesters in bond have been brought forward, but obtained no offers. 
Houses continue firm, and the holders are not inclined to part with them. In 
Columns and Obelisks no alteration. Cathedrals as before. Steeples keep 
up, and articles generally not so flat as anticipated by the speculators for a 
fall.” I am, sir, for Staley and Co., 

Your most obedient servant, 


No. III.—To Mr. Benjamin Hockin. 


Marcaret Fappy. 


Cuas. Stuckey. 


Barbican. 

Dear Ben.—About this here hearthquack. According to advice I rit to Ad- 
dams who have bean to forin Parts, and partickly sow Amerikey, witch is a 
shockin country, and as to wat is dun by the Natives in the like case, and he 
say they all run out of their Houses, and fall down on their nees and beat their 
brests like mad, and cross theirselves and call out to the Virgin, and all the 
popish Saints. Witch in course with us Cristians is out of the question, so 
there we are again at a non plush—and our minds perfectly misrable for want 
of making up. One minit it’s go and the next minit stay, till betwixt town 
and country, I allmost wish I was no wheres at all. But how is minds to be 
made up wen if you ax opinions, theres six of one and half a duzzen of the 
tother—for I make a pint of xtracting my customers sentiments pro and con, 
and its as nia tiascan be. One books the things to cum off as shure as the 
Darby or Hoax, while annother suspends it till the Day of Jugment. And 
then he’s upset by a new cummur in with the news that half St. Giles is cast 
down, and the inhabbitants all Irish howling, quite dredful, and belabberin 
their own buzzums and crossing themselves all over as if it saved the Good 
Friday bunns from bein swallered up. So there we are agin. All dubbious. 
As for Pawley he wont have it at anny price but says its clear agin Geolology 
and the Wolcanic stratuses ; witch may sarve well enuff to chaff about at Me- 
kanical Innstitushuns but he wont gammon me that theres anny sich remmedy 
for a Hearth Quack, as a basun of chork—no nor a basun of gruel nayther. Well 
wat next. Why Podmore swares wen he past the Duck of York he see his hiness 
anoddin at the Anthenium Club as if he meant to drop in pervided he didnt 
pitch into the Unitid Servis. So there weare agin. For my own share I own 
to sum misgivins and croakins, and says you,not without caws wen six farmilis 
in our street has gohe off alreddy and three more packin up in case. Besides 
witch Radley and Bilder have nocked off wurk at his new Howsis for fear of 
their gettin floored and missis Sims have declined her barril of tabel beer till 
arter the shakin. When things cum to sich aspects they look serus. But sup- 
ose in the end as Gubbins says its all a errer and no mistake—wat a set of Jee’d 
spooneys we shall look. So there we are agin. Thentheres Books. It appear 
on reading the great Lisbon catstrophy were attendid by an uncommon rush of 
the See on the dry Land and they do say from Brighton as how the Breakers 
have reached as far as Wigney’s Bank. That’s in faver agin of the world losing 
its ballance. Howsomever I have twice had the shutters up, and wonce got as 
fur as the hos in the Shay cart fora move off, but was stopt by the Maid and the 
Prentis both axin a hole holliday for the sixtenth and in sich a stile as convinc- 
ed if I didnt grant they wood take french leaves. And then who is to mind 
the house and Shop not to name two bills as cum doo on the verry day and made 
payable on the premmises. Whereby if I dont go to smash in boddy [ must in 
bisness. So there we are agin Inthe interium theres my Wife who keeps 
wibratin between hopes and fears like the pendulum of a Dutch Clock and no 
more able tocum to aconclusion. But she inclines most to faver the dark side 
of the Picter and compares our state of Purgatory, to Dam somebody with a 
sword hanging over his head by a single hair. As a nateral consekens she cant 
eat her wittals and hears rumblins and has sich tremblins she dont know the 
hearth’s agitatings from her own. Being squeemish besides, as is reckoned by 
her a verry bad sign, becos why theres a hearthquack-in Robinson Cruso who 
describe the motion to have made his Stomich as sick as anny one as 1s tost at 
See. Well in course her flutter agrivates mine till between our selves I’m red- 
dy to bolt out of house and home like a Rabbit and go and squat in the open 
Fields. And watsto end all this suspense. Maybe a false alarm—and maybe 
hall to hattums indoors or else runnin out into a gapin naberhood and swallerd up 
inacrack. Whereby its my privit opigion we shall end by removing in time 
like the Rats from a fallin house even if we have to make shift with a bed in the 
garden but witch is preflerable to an everlastin sleep in the great shake down 
that nater is preparing. ‘Thats to say if the profesy keeps its word—for if it dont 
we are better in our own beds then fleaing elsewhere. And praps ketch our 
deths beside. Witch reminds me our Medical Doctor wont hear of hearth- 
quackery and says theres no simptoms of erupshun. So there we are agin. But 
St. Pauls, and all Saint Giles’s is per contra. And to be sure as Pat Hourigan 
says of the Irish, ant we sevin fifths of us hod carriers and bricklairs, and do you 
think as we'd leave the same, if we didn’t expect more brick and bilding mate- 
rals then we can carry on ourheds and sholders. Witch sartinly wood argy to 
the pint, if so be their being Roman Cathliks didn’t religusly bind one watever 
they beleave, to beleave quite the reverse. And talking of religion, if one lis- 
tened to it like a Cristian, instid of dispondin it would praps say trust in Provi- 
dence and shore up the premisis. And witch be the piusest and cheapest plan 
arter all. But bisness interrupts— 

Its the Gibbenses maid for an Am. Ive pumpt out on her that the fammily 
is goin to Windser for Change of air. And Widder Stradlin is goin to Rich- 
mood for Change of Scene. Yes as much as I am goin to the Lands end for 
change of ashilling. And now IJ think on it there were a suspishus mark this 
morning on the Public House paper, namely Edgingtons advertisement about 
Tents. So arter all the Open Air course of conduct—but annother cum 
in— 

Poor Mrs. Hobson, in the same perplext state as myself. To be sure as she 
say aslite shock as wouldnt chip a brass or iron man would shatter a chaney 
woman all to smash. But wats the use of her cummin to me to be advised 
when I carnt advise myself! Howsomever a word or two from your Ben wood 
go fur to convict me—Only beggin you to considder that Self Preservashun is 
the fust law of Nater, and the more binding as its a law a man is allowd to take 
intu his own hands. As the crisis aproach, a speedy answer will releave the 
mind of Your loving Brother, James Hockrn. 

P.S. Since riting the abuv the Reverend Mister Crumpler, as my wife 
sits under, have dropt in and confirmed the wust. He say its a Judgment on 
the Citty and by way of Cobberrobberation has named several parties in our na- 
berhood as is to beingulped. ‘That settles us, and in course ‘will excuse cuttin 
short. 

No. IV.—To Mre. * * * * 





No. 9, Street. 
Madam,—It may seem stooping to take up a dropped correspondence, but 
considering that an Earthquake ought to bury all animosities, and enjoying the 
prospect of an eternal separation, Christian charity induces to say I am agree- 
able on my part for the breach between us to be repaired by a shaking of 
hands. I am, Madam, Yours, &c., Betinpa Herrin. 
(The Answer.) 

Madam,—I trust I have as much Christian charity as my nieghbours—praps 
more—and hope I have too much érve religion to believe in judicious astrono- 
my. And if I did, have never heard that earthquakes was remarkable for repair- 
ing breaches. 

When every thing else shakes, I will shake hands, but not before. 

; I am, Madam, Yours, &c., Matitpa Perks. 
No. V.—For Rebecca Slack. 
2, Fisher's Plaice, Knightsbridge. 

Dear Becky,—If so be when you cum to Number 9 on Sunday and Me not 
there don't be terrifide. Its not the Surpintine but the Earthquake. John is 
the same as ever but Ive allmost giv meself Warnin without the Munths notis. 
Last nite there cum aring at the Bel, a regular chevy and Noboddy there. 
Cook sed a runaway Lark but I no better. And John says Medicle Studints, 
but I say shox. Howsumever if the bel ring agen of its own Hed I’m off 
quake or no quake to my muther at Srewsberry Srops. One may trust to 
drunken yung gentilmen too long and misstake a rumbel at the Anti Pods for 
skrewin off the nocker. No,no. SoasI sed afore another ring will be a nint 
to fly tho one thing is ockard, namely the crisus fixt for the 16 and my quarter 





not up til the 20. But wats wagist Their no object wen yure an Objec yur- 
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self for the Ospittle. Tobe shure Missus may complain of a Non Plush but 
wat of that. Self preservin is the law of Nater and is wat distinguishes re- 
soning Beings from Damsuns and Boullises. 

Mister Butler is of my own friteful way of thinkin and quite retchid about 
the shakin up of his port wine for he allways calls it hisn and dredful low his 
Hart being in his celler. But Cook choose to set her Face agin the finomunon. 
Dont tell me says she of the earth quakin—its crust isnt made so lite and shiv- 
very. So weve cum to Words on the subjec and even been warm but its im- 
possible to talk with sang fraw of wat freeses ones Blud. But wat can one 
expec as Mister Butler says but Convulshuns of Nater wen we go boring into 
the Erths bowils witch as all the wurld nose is chock full of Cumbustibuls as 
ketching as Congrevs and Lucefirs. We mite have tuck warnin by the Frentch 
he says witch driv irun pipes and toobs down and drew them up agin all twisted 
by the stratums into Cork skrews with the Ends red hot or melted off. So 
much for pryin into the innfurnel reguns. 

As you may supose I am meloncolly enuf at sich a prospict. But if a Erth 
Quake isnt to cast one down wat is? I never goto my Piller but I pray to 
sleep without rockin or havin the roof come down atop of me like a sparrer in 
a brick Trap. And then sich horribel Dreams? Ony last nite I dremt the hole 
supperstructer was on my chest and stomack but luckly it were ony the Nite 
Mare and cold Pork. And in the day time its nothin but takin in visitters cards 
with Poor Prender Congy witch you know means Frentch leave and nota bit 
too erly if correct that Saint Pauls have sunk down to its Doom. To be shure 
I over heerd Master say that even Saint Faith don’t beleave init. But she 
is no rule forMe. Why shudn’t we be overwelmed as Mister Butler says as 
well as the Herculeans and Pompey? I’m shure we deserve it for our sins 
and piccadillies. 

ell time will show. But its our duty all the same to luok arter our sa- 
vings. John thinks Mister Green have the best chance by assenting on the 
day in his Voxall baloon but gud gratious as Mister Butler says supose the 
Wurld was to anniliate itself wile he was up in the Air. One had better trust 
to the most aggitatid Terry Firmer. Wat sort of soil is most propperest for 
the purpus has been debatted amung us a good deal. One thinks mountain tops 
is safest and anuther considders we ort all to be ina Mash. Lord nose. The 
Baker says his Master has inshured his-self agin the erth quake and got the 
Globe to kiver him. 

Theres Missus bel so adew in haste. Mary Sawkins. 

Poscrip. Wile I was up inthe drawin room master talkt very misterus about 
St. Pauls. Its all a report says he from one of the Miner Cannons. 

No. VI.—To Sir W. Flimsy, Bart., and Co. 
Lombard-street, City. 

Gentlemen,—I beg respectfully to inform you that placing implicit confidence 
in the calamity which will come due on the 16th instant, I have felt it my duty 
to remove myself and the cash balance to a place of security. Itis my full 
intention, however, to return to my post after the Earthquake: and, I trust, 
instead of condemning, you will thank me for preserving your property, when 
I come back and restore it.—I am, Gentlemen, your faithful and obedient, ser- 
vant and cashier, Samuev Bouter. 

No. VII.—To Mr. Benjamin Hockin.—( Vide No. III.) 

Dear Benjamin,—In my last I broke short through sitting off—and now have 
to inform of our safe Return and the Premisis all sound. The wus luck to have let 
Meself be Shay carted off on a Fool's arrand, as bad as piggins milk. For wat 
remanes in futer but to become a laffing stock to our nabers and being ninny- 
hammered at like nails. As for the parler at the Crown that’s shut agin me 
for ever, for them quizzical fellers as frequents could roast a Ox whole in the 
way ofbanterin. So were I’m to spend my evenins except with my wife Lord 
nose. There’s misery in prospect at once. 

Has for servin inthe shop I couldnt feel more sheapish and shamfaced if I 
had been found out in short wait and adultering. Its no odds my customers 
houlding their Tungs about it—the more they don’t say the more I know wat 
they mean,and witch as silent contempt is wus than even a little blaggard cum- 
ming as he did just now, and axing fora small hapenny shock. Not that I 
mind Sarce so much as make beleave pitty. Jts the wimmen with their con- 
foundid simperthisin as agrivates sich as hoping no cold was cotchd from the 
nite dues and lammenting our trouble and expense for nothink. With all re- 
spect to the sex if it pleas God to let one see them now and then with their 
jaws tide up for the ‘Tung Ake as well as the Tooth Ake wood be no harm 
There’s that Missis Mummery wood comfort aman intoa brain Fever. And 
indeed welt ni soothd me into a fury wat with condoling on our bamboozilment 
and er sham abram concern for our unlucky step. She cum for Pickels and its 
lucky for both there was no Pison handy. But I ort to take an assiduous draft 
meself for swallering such stuff. As praps I shall if I don’t fly to hard drink- 
ing insted. Becos why. I know I've sunk meself in public opinnion and indeed 
feel as if all Lonnon was takin a sight at me. Many a man have took his razer 
and cut his stick for less. r 

Has for my Wife her fust move on cumming Home was up stares and into 
Bed where she remained quite insoluble, being more hurt in her Mind she say 
then if she had had a leg broke by the Herth quake. And witch I realy think 
could not more have upset her. _Howsumever there she lays almost off her Hed 
and from wat J know of her cute feelings and temper is likely to never be happy 
agin nor to let anny one else. There’s a luck out—and no children of our own 
to vent on. 

In course its more nor I dares to tell her of the nonimus Letter like a Walen- 
tine with a picter of a Cock and Bul,and that’s only a four runner. Well, its our 
hone falts if that’s anny cumfort which it ant, but all the hevier, like sum loves 
and tee cakes, for bein home made. 

The sum totle on it is Ime upset for Life. I harnt got Brass enuf to re- 
mane in Bisness nor yet made ‘Tin enuf to retire out on it. Otherwis Ide take 
a Willer in Stanter and keap dux. My ony cumfit is I arnt a citty Maggystrut 
and obleegd to sit in Gild all arter bein throwd into sick a botomless panikin. 
How his Washup Mister Bowlbee can sit in Publick I dont know for he was 
one of the verry fust to cut away. Ketch me says he astayin in Crippelgit. 
Tho I ham a Alderman I dont want to be Aldermanbury’d. 

So much for Hearth Quacks. The end will be I shall turn to a Universal 
Septic and then I supose watever I dont beleave will come to pass. Indeed 
I am almost of the sae mind alreddy with Dadley the Baker. Dont trust 
nothing, says he, till it happen, And not even then if it dan’t suit to give 
credit. 

Dear Ben, pray rite if you can say anny thing consoling under an ounce for 
witch a Stamp inclosd. 

Your luving Bruther, James Hockin 

P.S. The Reverind Mister Crumpler have jest bean, and explained to Me 
the odds betwixt Old and New stiles, whereby the real Day for the Hearth 
Quack is still to cum, namely Monday the 28th Instant. So there we are 
agin ! 





EXHIBITIONS OF LONDON. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The late Lord Stowell, who was in many respects rather an eccentric per- 
sonage, was said to have confined his recreations in London to the exploration 
of such shows and exhibitions as might be visited at a cost not exceeding one 
shilling. His lordship was supposed to have compiled a catalogue raisonnée of 
these cheap entertainments, during a period of fifty years. If this were really 
the case, we might venture with confidence to affirm that few works would fur- 
nish the town with more entertainment than this, if the respect due to the me- 
mory of a grave and learned judge would not suffer by its publication. 

We propose to go to work even cheaper than Lord Stowell, and to make a 
superficial examination, in the good company of our readers, of such exhibi- 
tions, regretting they are so few, as are thrown open to us for nothing. The 
subject is far from an unimportant one, unless the education of the popular 
taste, and its elevation from low and sordid subjects of enjoyment to those 
which lift up the meanest man in society, and give him a better and higher esti- 
mate of himself, in the exaltation, by works of art or industry, of our common 
nature, be considered unimportant. 

‘ Exhibitions, galleries, and museums, are part and parcel of popular educa- 
tion in the young and the adult: they stimulate that principle of inquisitive- 
ness natural to man, and with the right sort of food: they instil knowledge, 
drop by drop, through the eye into the mind, and create a healthy appetite, 
growing with what it feeds on: they make the libraries of those who have no 
money to expend on books, and are the travels of those that have no time to 
bestow on travel : they are schools in which the best and only true politeness 
may be taught—politeness that refines the manners by ennobling the heart : 
they are the best allies of despots, beguiling even slavery of its bitterness ; and 
the surest aids to freemen, since they inculcate tastes and habits that render 
even freemen still more free. We have often thought, while wandering over 
the despotic states of the continent, and observing with what studious and pa- 
ternal care, pleasures, especially those that educate and refine, are flung among 
the very lowest classes, how profound has been the policy which thus diverts 
men from the serious cares of life, and invites them to play indolently with its 
pleasures. Men are apt to forget wants they do not feel, and we verily believe 
the existence of despotic dynasties depe:.ds less on force of arms, than on the 
liberality, interested though it be, that bounteously supplies not merely the ani- 
mal wants of nature, but those ch¢ ap and simple intellectual pleasures the 
poorest, most ignorant, and most simple, are endued with capacities to enjoy 

For this it is that the doors of continenal exhibitions stand wide open, and 
where all that is required of the visiter is, that he shall enjoy his treat in quiet 

for this, the gates of their churches, containing pictures, sculptures, and trea- 
surcs, are never shut aga nst rich or poor: for this, music is popularized, and 





has become part of the patrimony even of the serf : and the results are evident 
—we have a simple, and it may be ignorant, but a happy and contented race : 
people with whom toil and moil, unintermittedly from youth to age, is not the 
sole end of life, and whose faculties are not absorbed in the one unceasing ef- 
fort to keep the wolf from the door—people having vested interests in those 
cheap amusements, which those who deprive them of their liberties dare not 
touch, if they would run the risk. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

Stands first in point of interest among our national exhibitions, as well as in the 
judicious liberality displayed by the trustees in throwing open its varied trea- 
sures to the public gaze. Whether we regard the variety of objects of interest 
there collected, their rarity or value, it is impossible to imagine the amount of 
gvod effected by the late regulations, affording greater facilities for their in- 
specting, and rendering the place an intellectual bazar for the profit of the 
whole of our citizen population. We visit this exhibition frequently, not to 
observe the curiosities—for with these we are long since sufficiently familiar— 
but as a spectator of the spectators. In holiday time especially, it is a truly 
exhilarating sight to follow the inquisitive troups from room to room, to pause 
with them before the wondrous marbles that once adorned the PartHEeNon and 
the Acropotts, to listen to their unlettered criticism and quaint observations, 
or to attend them through those apartments that bring before them, as it were, 
the world at one view : where the products, manufactures, natural wonders of 
polar, tropical, and temperate regions of the earth, are exposed to sight ; where, 
surrendered from the depths of the sea, are rare, curious, and monstrous fishes 
—shells wantoning in every variety of form and coleur—minerals of all kinds 
that contribute to the adornment, er minister to the wants of man—birds, infi- 
nite in species, form, and plumage—the insect tribes, in countless varieties, 
glistening with metallic lustre, and adorned with pencilling of nature’s hand, 
which even tolerably to imitate, is excellence—antediluvian monsters of mar- 
vellons proportions, yet adapted, with accurate consistency, to the mingled 
chaotic mass of mud and water, in which, by the law of Providence, they were 
ordained to live, and move, and have their being, are restored to us in their in- 
tegrity, and preserved to our admiring gaze from the wreck of elder worlds. It 
is delightful to observe the effects of the contemplation of the objects of curio- 
sity congregated in this wondrous ark, even in the ignorant spectator; we are 
amused with the play of feature in the face of a smock-frocked countryman, 
called up by the alabaster sarcophagi and porphyritic idols of the old Egyptians ; 
the idea of utility is the first that strikes his untutored mind, and whether the 
former may have served to contain oats, or the latter are great stones rolled 
away from some outlandish foreign farm, evidently puzzles him exceedingly ; 
the rustic beauty who accompanies him, drops her nether jaw in unafiected 
wonder, and whispers her astonishment in Co.1n’s inattentive ear: there is a 
| bold dragoon, who, having passed with an air of military stolidity through 
the marble galleries, is suddenly arrested in his march by a bust of Minerva, 
and is pointing out to his sweetheart, with great minuteness, the superior beauty 
and convenience of his helmet, which he has taken off to illustrate the compa- 
rison, over the helmet of Minerva, wondering who the colonel could be who 
would serve out such a helmet as that, and what regiment he belonged to: a 
newly-married pair, the bride easily recognised by her lace-trimmed satin bon- 
net, veil, and French silk dress, the bridegroom by his spick-and-span new blue 
body coat, with brass buttons, wander through the rooms in all the ecstasy of 
honeymoon, arm in arm, looking at every thing, yet seeing nothing save them- 
selves, and thinking of nothing but of each other. Ina corner, “ the pale ar- 
tist plies his sickly trade,” transferring to his portfolio gems from the chisel of 
Praxiteles or Phidias: every variety of life and character may be studied here 
| to the best advantage : fashionable people alone are absent, for the British Mu- 

seum is no longer exclusive, and whatever is no longer exclusive must needs be 
| vulgar, low, intolerable—so much so indeed, that we feel it our duty to make 
|} an humble apology to the exclusive reader for noticing a place where every 
| body is permitted to enter. Seriously, however, the pleasure and enjoyment 
this exhibition affords, are nothing in comparison with the good effected through 
| its instrumentality. 
| The Nationat Gattery is the only other purely gratuitous exhibition we 
| are aware of in London ; nor can this be called an exhibition purely gratuitous : 
| to be sure, we’are admitted for nothing to see the pictures, but to gain any in- 
| formation about the pictures costs us a shilling. What are pictures to the many? 
so much paint displayed upon so much canvass. Even to the educated, pictures 
have not one tithe the interest when merely seen, as when known; when we 
are able, by the help of a catalogue, to gather into one focus all the associations 
of subject, treatment, time, place, and circumstance, of a particular work of 
art, and to become acquainted, not only with the work, but with the 
master. 

Now, if we are right in the supposition that the National Gallery owed its 
institution to a desire on the part of Government to popularize art, and lay its 
treasures open to the millions, surely this system of taking out the price of the 
exhibition in the indirect tax of a shilling catalogue, is in contrariety to that 
expressed and understood intention. 





Here we are reluctantly compelled to close our account of gratuitous exhibi- 
tions. Westminster Apsey, St. Pauy’s Catneprat, tHe Tower, may be 
| visited only on payment of a small fee at each place. Not long since a visit to 
the Tower cost somewhere about four shillings—to Westminster Abbev, half 
that sum; these extortions are now considerably diminished in amount—a shil- 
ling will cover the expense 6f fees at each place, and if fees are to be paid by 
the nation for admittance to national institutions, then we cannot quarrel with 
the moderate sum now exacted. At St. Paul’s Cathedral the system is much 
more objectionable ; there you are extorted in detail—there is a fee for the 
body of the church, a fee for the choir, a fee for the whispering gallery, a fee 
for the library, a fee for the clockwork, a fee for the great bell, a fee for the 
little bell, a fee for the ball at the top, and a fee for the vaults at the bottom ; 
wherever an Englishman would put his uose, in any corner of this his own Na- 
tional Church, built by the contributions of his ancestors, he is met by a mob of 
money-takers, cheque-takers, and the like, vociferating fees—fees—fees! If 
aman leave his horse at the door, and enter the church booted and spurred, 
there is a fee for that; if he has a cane in his hand, there is a fee for that ; and 
if he have on an upper benjamin, there may be, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, a fee for that too. The-demands of the money-takers are studiously 
regulated so as to extort the greatest possible amount of money from the visiters. 
When you enter the gate, the show is as cheap as the live crocodile at Green- 
wich fair ; ‘‘twopence, sir,” is the price to get inside. Well, what can you 
expect for twopence! You get a twopenny walk through the body of the 
Cathedral, see naked walls, and tasteless, spiritless, clumsy monuments, erect- 
ed at your own expense ; look up to the dome, and see the interior in a state of 
dirty dilapidation, and find, after having paid your twopence, that the best part 
of the show is to be seen outside. Then, if you would penetrate the interior, 
the demands rise in an accumulated ratio, from sixpence to a shilling, froma 
shilling to half-a-crown, in arithmetical progression ; the money-takers will not 
part with you under a crown, andif you give them half-a-sovereign they will 
expect another. 

A gentleman informs us, that upon one vecasion, having paid the twopences, 


are exponents of the condition of the countries they inhabited before the peri 
of their se ppc : they are fixed results of our travels by book through 
gerous and distant lands, and they are means furnished us, to fix and realize 
that which was, until we had seen them, purely ideal. Then, in, what food 
for the metaphysician is there in the contemplation of the monkey tribes, their 
shockingly human jealousies, thefts, over-reachings, battles, tricks, and schemes 
—their anatomical structure, too, so marvellously similar to our own, that dis- 
section has been able to exhibit no other essential anatomical difference be- 
tween the monkey and the man than in the conformation of the thumb or fifth 
finger, which in the former is unilateral, or acts on the same side with the oth- 
er tingers while in the latter it is opponent or antagonizing. You see,vain man, 
whatever you may think of yourself, comparative anatomists determine your 
difference with the monkey, after all, not by the divine faculties of speech, rea- 
son, or the power “ erectos ad sidera tollere vultus,” but by the rule of thumb ! 

Look at the elephant marching about with his trunk reverted, and his gulf- 
mouth gaping for apples ox biscuits! Is he not a history of India in one vo- 
lume folio, bound in leather! Why, he is better to us, who never travel ex- 
cept by the fireside, than a hundred histories of India; looking on, wé multi- 
ply him in our mind's eye, and in a twinkling before us stand caparisoned ele- 
phants ad libitum ; upon their backs we put howdahs, and fill them with tur- 
baned Mussulmen, veiled beauties of the seraglio, warriors, and the thousand 
followers of an Indian rajah ; we picture the procession passing through al- 
most interminable jungles, watering by the Ganges, and resting for the might 
amidst the natural arcades of the banyan-tree. All that we had read and 
had forgotten, in “ Mill’s History of British India,” and elsewhere, the sight of 
that animal recalls vividly to our memory—so much more descriptive is that 
which appeals to the eye, than that which recommends itself only to the mind 
—so much more faithfully does the thing itself remain recorded in the memo- 
ry, than descriptions of the thing or likenesses of the thing can everdo. De- 
monstrative knowledge is in every way above that which is illustrative : no- 
thing is so lifelike as life itself ; and a thousand ideas may be gathered from 
the living inhabitant of foreign lands, whether vegetable or animal, for one 
that can be acquired by poring over the dusty pages of a ‘* Hortus Siccus,” or 
the stark, staring, stiff, stuffed mammals, fishes, and birds, in the British Mu- 
seum. Behold that Boa-Consrricror coiled up in acorner !—what a horrible 
reptile it is! One nearly as large as himself he dined ona few days ago, af- 
ter lunching heartily upon a couple of rabbits. Great was the consternation 
among the officials of the gardens on the disappearance of the second Boa, in- 
tense the anxiety of the inhabitants around the Regent’s Park, lest the ser- 
pent should have found its way into the inclosures. For a week no elderly 
gentleman stirred abroad without arming himself with a sword-cane, and not a 
ladies’ boarding-school dared venture to take the air, for fear of some of the 
young ladies falling a victim to the fatal embraces of the vagrant constrictor ; 
nor, until the continuous lethargy and increased volume of the remaining rep- 
tile had attracted particular attention, was it suspected that he had devoured 
his bedfellow. Is not the great convoluted slimy creature, in his own person, a 
history of uncivilization? Is it wonderful that man should quail before explo- 
ring, settling, or cultivating the desert that gives birth to such horrible mon- 
sters? or can there be any choice between a land redundant in spontaneous ve- 
getation encumbered with such monsters, and climes where labour tills with- 
out fear—the happier soil where such creatures, save in the captivity we now 
behold them, never come ? 

Turn we now to the feathered tribes, and let us take lessons of order, provi- 
dence, and distributive equalization in the various specious. In that aviary, 
see the nightingale in her robes of sombre brown: contrast her who fills our 
woods and groves with music Silence herself delights to hear, with those vul- 
gar cockatoos—old painted dowagers—rending the air with their horrible 
shrieks, and learn from hence how little gaudy dress has to do with graceful 
beauty. With what profusion of rich and delicate colouring has not the cun- 
ning hand of nature pencilled that little water-fowl, yet you see its shape is ro- 
tund, chubby, and ungraceful; while those crested cranes, in dress of sober 
grey, have grace in every movement, in every turn of the head. In outline, 
expression, plumage, what infinite yet harmonious variety, from the huge- 
mouthed pelican to the litttle teal, from the gigantic ostrich to the diminutive 
wren ! 


ft 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS 
The exhibitions of fruits and flowers in the gardens of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, though more exclusive and expensive than that we have already noticed, 
is not less attractive to those whose ample means enable them to become spec- 
tators of the wondrous triumphs of cultivation, and the metamorphoses art 





works upon the vegetable world, displayed at those interesting exhibitions. A 
love of flowers, and shruls, and horticulture generally, seems one of the lead- 
ing delights of the people of the vast metropolis: their appetite for nature 
would seem to be whetted by their want of opportunity to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance. Every area is converted into a shrubbery, where junipers, and 
variegated laurels, and the classic myrtle appear. In the windows of almost 
every house you will see some attempt made to cultivate such flowers as can be 
made to blow under such unfavourable auspices: the balconies above are de- 
voted to the flowering parasitic plants, and to the occasional display of gera- 
niums and other kindred tribes. Even the poor, who are unable to provide 
themselves with any other reminiscence of their occasional visits to the out- 
skirts than a few roots of cowslips, primroses or daisies, carefully preserve them 
in penny pots, and take as much delight in decorating therewith their garret 
windows as if they were the rare productions of distant countries. A walk 
through any of the suburban districts evidences this horticultural propensity in 
its highest development. We have seen as much refined taste and expense 
displayed upon a spot of six square yards as would have served for the decora- 
tion of a small demesne ; nor is there any thing about London in which the dis- 
tinction between our chief city and those of the continent is more distinguish- 
able, than the pains and cost bestowed upon the adornment of these semi-rural 
pleasaunces. Until the stranger has seen the exhibitions of the Horticultural 
Society, he can have no adequate idea of the extent to which this passion is 
carried by the more opulent classes of the metropolis: the grounds, though 
not in themselves much favoured by nature, are beautifully laid out; military 
bands are in attendance, and every arrangement is made to render the gardens 
a delightful lounge for those who take no particular interest in the immediate 
objects of the society. Subordinate to this leading exhibition, we have many 
others of more limited application :—there is the annual display of pines at 
Walworth ; of exotic flowers and flowering shrubs at the nursery grounds of 
Messrs. Loddige of Hackney and Knight of Chelsea, whose enterprise, taste, 
and skill have procured for them also an European reputation: then there is 
an annual tulip show, where every variety of that exquisitely pencilled, but un- 
intellectual flower is displayed to the curious in such matters. The prices of 
these roots, varying from five shillings to a hundred pounds, are enough to 
startle a political economist, and to delight the cupidity of a Dutch tulipo- 
maniac. 
We may in this place take the opportunity, which indeed will occur with sufli- 

cient frequency in the course of our lucubrations, of remarking upon the im- 
mense wealth diffused throughout this metropolis evidenced by the enormous 





sixpences, shillings, half-crowns, and all that and those, the tolls, dues, fees, 
extortions, and so forth, he ascended into the ball, attended by one of the offi- | 
cials, who, having got his man in that elevated and critical situation, inconti- | 
nently poked him for a gratuity, which being refused, the scoundrel decamped, | 
leaving the gentleman, who uad paid for his show, to grope his way down to 
mother earth in solitary darkness, and at the imminent risk of breaking his 
bones or neck. We readily and willingly admit, that wherever there 1s addi- 
tional trouble given to the keepers or attendants of our national institutions for 
the gratification of mere curiosity, a small fee may, without impropriety be de- 
manded. On the continent, there is a fivepenny, or at most a tenpenny fee to 
the attendant who accompanies visiters to the summits of church-towers or mon- 
uments, who is not permitted, notwithstanding, if he cannot get an additional 
gratuity, to leave his customers in the lurch. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 

Exhibitions connected, in a greater or less degree, with science, are, perhaps, 
the most attractive. Of these, the Polytechnic Institution, in Regent Street, 
and the Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, Strand, are the most frequented. | 
No better test can be applied, to determine the degree of refinement, intelli- | 
gence, and education of a people, than the avidity displayed by them for places 
of instructive amusement, where not only are shows to be seen, but ideas, ac- 
quired, and whence visiters retire, not only more happy than they entered, but 
more knowing. The establishment of the Zoological Garden was a source of 
great and rational recreation to the world of London. Indeed, the success of 
the institution has abundantly proved how essential to the enjoyment of Lon- 
doners is a place combining much natural beauty with a great deal of what is 
curious, rare, and beautiful, in animated nature. The strange and exotic ani- 
maJs we see here, are so many lively aids to the imagination. In regarding 
the Girarrs, for example, we see much more than a creature with a fine 
small head, elongated tongue, swan-like neck, long fore and shorter hind legs 
We see more than this—we see in him a map, as it were, of the countries he 
inhabits. His organization is geographical, and he is a delegate, sent among | 
us to describe the peculiarities in the botany and geology of the deserts of 
Southern Central Africa. He is very communicative, too, in his own way : his | 

gure is sufficient evidence that he is a denizen of plains : his hoofs inform you, | 

as distinctly asif you had seen them, that those plains are sandy and sterile 
his configuration expounds, as plainly as if the animal spoke Arabic, that his | 
‘ood is derived from palms, and such other trees as have high-branching leaves, 





dern ark of Noah, themselves are the least part of their information 








scale of expense upon which the various exhibitions for the intellectual recrea- 
tion of our public are undertaken. In fact, it would be absolutely out of the 
question to form any thing like an idea of these institutions becoming remune- 


| ative to their projectors, if we did not look to the vast amount of superfluous 


wealth gathered in this town, and lying in the hands of comparatively idle peo- 
ple, whose employment consists mainly in spending their money, and whose in- 
telligence, education, and habits of life lead them to the expenditure of their 
money in the cultivation of refined and elegant tastes and pursuits such as 
those, some of which we have been at the pains to enumerate, and of which 
many more remain, through lack of space necessarily omitted from our enu- 
meration. 
Reflecting that to London cone all the estates, converted into paid-up 
rentals, of our landed aristocracy : all the capital revolving in the cycle of per- 
petual commerce, passing like a thought from the hand of one speculator to 
another ; all the pay and allowances of public officers, civil and military ; all the gi- 
gantic fortunes amassed in our colonies ; when we consider that nine-tenths of the 
consolidated fund are paid, received, and expended in London ; all the incomes, 
great, intermediate, and trivial, for whose expenditure this town offers such 
convenient inducements—we shall be led to the conclusion that the wonder 
lies, not in the multitude of our tasteful and intellectual recreations, bat that 
they should net be yet more multitudinous than they are. In these, and in a 
thousand other modes of expenditure, money must fly : gold is an article, heavy 
though it be, in its own nature excursive, migratory, and evanescent : the 
genius of accu:nulation seldom survives the generation beginning to accumu- 
late: the next begins to reverse the glass, and the golden sands are dissipated 
faster than they were gathered together. For the purpose of illustration, we 
may compare London to a mountain in which untold gold lies hidden, and our 
modes of dissipation to so many rivulets flowing down its sides, carrying with 
their waters a portion of that treasure whose bulk remains with hardly percepti- 
ble diminution : here; however, the analogy is at an end, for while the moun- 
tain parts by slow and imperceptible degrees, with its embowelled wealth, it 


| receives no new accessions of the precious treasure ; while our mine, dissipa- 


ting day by day, is every day recruiting its losses, and though a spendthrift, is 
as rich at the ending as at the beginning. 
ONE TOO MANY 
From “ Hours in Hindostan.” 
It isall very well to talk of native princes, and paint them (when speaking 


rbounding in inter-tropical regions: so, of all the other creatures in this mo- | to those who know nothing about them) as great monarchs, armed with uncon- 
They | trolled powers of life and death, possessed of revenues and jewels far beyond 
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the most glittering hopes of Christian kings, ! . p 
y attired ministers, and every luxury that can inflame the imagination. 
ut their true position is little known, little cared for by the majority of our 
countrymen, or they would cease to envy the borrowed splendour of these - 
tentates, who are in real truth nothing more nor less than state-prisoners, for- 
bidden to issue a single edict, unable to stir from their palaces, without the 
ission of the British resident, (a term meant to be synonymous with am- 
er ys who is placed by Government at the court of each of these petty 
princes, for the purpose of watching and keeping them in good order. 

The t difference, however, exists between these potentates and those 
who have refused to submit to our rule. 1 remember well a scene which pass- 
ed with one of the latter, when I was secretary to the resident at Moorsheda- 
bad. An envoy had arrived from the Nawab of to the British resident, 
his mission having for its object the cession of a considerable territory to the 
East India Company. The utmost secrecy was to be observed : a single word 
betrayed might ruin the whole affair, and involve the prince in a serious affair 
with his neighbours. It was therefore with some difficulty that the native envoy 
would even consent to my being present, so jealous was he lest the subject of 
his embassy might transpire. ro < 

Mr. A——, the resident, received him with due honour in the large hall of 
his magnificent mansion, where he ordinarily held his durwan, or court. It was 
a magnificent chamber, floored with marble, and fitted up with several European 
looking-glasses. To do honour to the guest, these mirrors were now uncover- 
ed, the mats, which occasionally covered the floor, were rolled up, and pla- 
ced in a corner of the room. The conference had begun. Several points had 
been mooted and settled, when I remarked the Envoy's eye fix itself steadily 
on one of *he glasses, as if he beheld some object of interest in it. He, how- 
ever, macs no remark, and went on conversing. The interview was nearly 
over, when he slowly rose, and walked towards the corner of the room. He 
saw the surprise of Mr. A He read his astonishment at this strange 
proceeding in the midst of an important discourse ; but he calmly turned round, 

and remarked, 

“You will excuse me, great sir, if Iam mistaken. You will, I hope, par- 
don me if I am correct in my supposition, and agree with me that my present 
act is dictated by justice and prudence. Those high in position cannot be too 
cautious.” 

The Resident stared, unable to comprehend the proceeding. 

“T may be mistaken ; but I think not,” added the native chief. Then, sud- 
denly drawing his dagger, he plunged it into one of the rolls of matting. A 
hollow, a deep groan issued from it as he quickly repeated the blow. Then 
turning, with a look of triumph and satisfaction, to Mr. A——, he quietly said, 
“«T knew it was so.” 

“You have killed some one. I am sure that cry proceeded from no beast of 
prey. It was a human voice I heard.” : . 

Precisely.” replied the other, without changing a single muscle of his 
countenance,—“ precisely,” and he coolly unrolled the mat, in the centre of 
which a corpse lay weltering in its blood. 

‘What have you done? You have murdered him.” 

“ By stopping the slave’s mouth I have saved the lives of thousands. He 
will never attempt to betray his master again,” added he, spurning the body 
with his foot. ‘“ But I see, great sir, you don’t like the sight of the wretch. If 
80, do not let us think of this little incident any more ; but, with your leave, 
we will adjourn to another room.” 

The Resident assented. ‘The cession of territory was agreed on. The dead 
black-man was thrown into the Ganges. It would have been impolitic to have 
made any stir about the matter. 











RECESSION OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
London, Feb. 19.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair. A paper ‘On 
the Recession of the Fails of Niagara,’ by Mr. Lyell, was read. Prof. Eaton 
ublished, in 1824, a correct section of the rocks between Lewistown and the 
alls of Niagara, and in 1830, 1831, and 1835, Mr. R. Bakewell, Mr. De la 
Beche and Mr. D. Rogers, laid before the public accounts of the phenomena of 
the Falls, and the physical structure and geology of the district. In the report 





the Niagara flows had been cut by the river, or was excavated by the same 
agent which produced the escarpment. His own observations have induced 
him to conclude that it has been formed by the river, and that the drainage of 
Lake Erie was anciently effected by a body of water flowing along a shallow 
valley which occupied the present line of the ravine, and agreed in character 
with the valley or depression, through which the Niagara now runs between 
Lake Erie and the Falls. Mr. Lyell assigns the following reasons for his con- 
clusion :—Ist, the breadth of the ravine being at the top only from 400 to 600 
yards, and at the bottom, from 200 to 400, between Queenstown and the Whirl- 
pool ; 2ndly, from the bed of the river being everywhere cut down to the re- 
gular strata ; 3rdly, from the fact, that the Falls are now slowly receding ; 
4thly, from the existence of the remains of a fresh-water deposit on Goat Isl- 
and, and in a depression at the top of the cliffs half a mile lower down on both 
sides of the river, the origin of which accumulation he assigns tothe body of 
water which flowed along the shallow valley before mentioned. The objection 
which has been ciiniaasl against the inference, that the river has cut back the 
ravine, and founded upon an indentation in the cliff, called the “ Devil’s Hole,” 
between the whirlpool and Queenstown, Mr. Lyell is of opinion, is not valid ; 
as he conceives that the rivulet which now flows down the notch, aided by at- 
mospheric agency, would be able to form the hollow. He alludes, likewise, to 
another indentation, noticed by himself and Mr. Hall, on the Canada side of 
the river and near the whirlpool, the characters of which had apparently esca- 
ped previous observers. Mr. Lyell does not attach much importance to the 
precise numerical calculations respecting the recession of the Falls during the 
last half century, but he notices the great changes which took place in 1819 
and 1828, and others which have occurred within the memory of persons resi- 
ding in the district ; he mentions, likewise, a work published by a French mis- 
sionary, Father Hennepier, containing a view of the Falls in 1678, and which, 
in addition to the two existing cascades, represents a third on the Canada 
side, crossing the Horse-shoe cataract at right angles. This cascade 
is also alluded to by the Swedish botanist, Kalm, who published an ac- 
count of the Falls in 1751, but at that time it did not exist. Mr. 
Lyell then details the characters of the fresh-water deposits on Goat Island, 
and at the top of the cliff, presuming that it had been known previous to 
Mr. Bakewell’s eccount of the Falls, and that Mr. Hall has:described it in his 
Report for 1838. The deposit consists of marl, gravel, and sand, containing 
nine species of fluviatile shells, all which still inhabit the Niagara. At the 
south-west extremity of Goat Island it is twenty-four feet thick On the right 
bank of the Niagara, opposite the island, a terrace, twelve feet in altitude, has 
been excavated, in this accumulation, which is there also about twenty-four 
feet in depth, and in digging a mill-dam some years since, a tooth of the 
Mastodon Americanus was found associated with the same species of fluvia- 
tile shells. A similar terrace is distinctly seen on the Canada side of the ri- 
ver, and at about the same level, but its characters have not been investigated. 
These deposits demonstrate, Mr. Lyell says, the former position of the river 
at a level corresponding to that of the present summit of the cataracts and for 
half a mile below the present Falls; but it also proves, that there must have 
been a barrier further down, to have produced that tranquil condition of the 
water necessary for the inhabiting testacea; and he is of opinion that it ex- 
isted about the position of the whirlpool, or three miles below the present 
Falls. If this be admitted, and if the river has cut back its way three miles, 
we may be prepared to concede that the still narrower ravine below the 
whirlpool was produced by the same cause: and he adds, if the waters 
continue to cut their way back, the bed of the river above the Falls will 
be partially laid dry, and the sediment now accumulating will exhibit features 
similar to those of the Goat Island formation. Assuming that the Falls were 
once at Queenstown, Mr. Lyell dwells upén the differences which must 
have occurred in the rate of retrocession, in consequence of the changes in 
the nature of the strata cut through, especially of those which formed the 
bases of the cliffs ; and he adverts to the variations which will take place 
in future ages from similar causes ; but he remarks that all predictions res- 
pecting the Falls may be falsified, by the demands which may be made upon 
Lake Erie by the construction of canals and other human works, and by the 
felling of the forests. 








of the geology of Western New York for 1837, Mr. Conrad first declared his 
opinion, that all the formations of that country belonged to the Silurian series ; 
but Mr. Lyell says, that the true geclogical succession of the rocks between 
Lewistown and the Falls was never well understood until Mr. James Hall, the 
States geologist,published his report for 1838. After these altusions to previous 
jabours, Mr. Lyell proceeds to give abrief account of the strata composing the 
Niagara district, derived chiefly either from the reports of Mr. Hall, or from in- 
formation obtained from that gentleman, while travelling with him during the 
autumn of 1841. The strata between Lakes Erie and Ontario, are considered 
to belong to the middle and lower portions of the English Silurian system, and 
are divisible into five principal formations, namely: Ist, the Helderberg lime- 
stone. 2d, the Onondaga salt group. 3d, the Niagara group. 4th, the Pro- 
tean group, and Sth, the Ontario group. The first, or newest constituting the 
country adjacent to Lake Erie, and called the pore, ee wa is consid- 
ered, on account of its organic contents, to represent the Wenloch rocks of Mr. 
Murchison’s Silurian system, and the correctness of this conclusion Mr. Lyell 
has verified by a personal examination of the strata, from the coalfield of Penn- 
sylvania to the group in question, the intermediate formations containing organic 
remains which agree with those found in the Devonian system and Ludlow 
rocks of England. 
west, in Upper Canada, the Helderberg series is only fifty feet thick, but at 
Scholarie, 300 miles to the eastward, it attains a thickness of 300 fect. 2. 
The Onondaga salt group differs essentially from any member of the British 
Silurian system, consisting, with the exception of a stratum of limestone 
at the top, of red and green marls with beds of gypsum, which are undistinguish- 
able from the new red marls of England. The deposit is also non-fossiliferous. 
No rock salt has yet been found in the group, but brine springs are of frequent 
occurrence. On the line of the Niagara, the strata have been denuded, and are 
much concealed by overlying drift, but the thickness is estimated at not less than 
800 feet, and Mr. Hall conceives that in some parts of New York it is full 1000 


feet. 3. The Niagara group first appears on approaching the rapids above the | 


great cataract. It consists in the upper part of the Niagara or Lockport lime- 
stone, 120 feet thick, and in the lower of the Niagara or Rochester shale, 
which is 80 feet thick, and both contain fossils identical with those of the Wen- 
lock series of England, but associated with others peculiar to North America. 
The limestone constitutes the whole of the platform from the rapids to the es- 


carpment at Lewistown, where its thickness is only 30 feet, and it rests persis- | 


tently on the Niagara or Rochester shale, which maintains throughout the same 
vertical dimensions. 4. The Protean group which crops out at the base of the 
Fa!ls, owes its name to its variable and heterogeneous composition. On the 


Niagara, it consists of 25 feet of hard limestone, resting upon about four feet of | age of thirty-three, a victim of cold neglect, and who now eujoys immortality ! 


shale, but at Rochester, on the Genesee river, it is better developed, and in- 


cludes a bed of dark shale with graptolites, and another of limestone full of | and give us a Raphael-like picture of the grief of the Virgin at the Cross! 


Pentamerus oblongus, and P. levis, considered by Mr. Conrad to be one spe- 
cies. 5. About a mile below the falls, the Ontario group begins to rise from 


beneath the Protean, and extents to the escarpment at Queenstown, or Lewis- | 


town, where its thickness is 200 feet, but tothis dimension must be added 150 
feet of inferior beds, composing the district between the escarpment and Lake 


Ontario. The group consists, in descending order, of 70 feet of red marl, with | 


beds of hard sandstone in the upper part, 25 feet of hard white quartzose sand- 
stone, and 250 feet of red marl and sandstone. Mr. Lyell is of opinion, from a 
comparison of English Caradoc and Llandeilo fossils with those found in the 


groups 4 and 5, that the Protean and Ontario series represent the lower Silurian | 


rocks of great Great Britain. 
small angle to the south, and as the strike has been traced 150 miles to the 
eastward, and for a greater distance to the westward, the sections along the 
banks of the Niagara afford a key to the structure of a large portion of the 
State of New York. ; 


which extends to Lake Ontario, occurs another called the Mohawk group, ex- | 
don the Canada side of Lake Ontario; and Mr. Lyell is of opinion that it | ready mentioned, and the finale, a fugue with a chorus and quartett. 
longs to a series of beds older than the lower Silurian rocks of England. The | plause was crescendo from the commencement, and at times the enthusiasm was 


author then enters upon some details respecting the geographical distribution 
of the formations, and the physical features of the country, particularly those 


resented by the two platforms composed of the Helderberg and the Niagara 


imestones, and the escarpments at their terminations north of Buffalo, and at 
Queenstown. The distance from the point where the Niagara flows out of Lake 
Erie to the Falls is 16 miles ; from the Falls to the Queenstown escarpment is 
7 miles, and thence to Lake Ontario is also about Ymiles. For the first 
154 miles, or from Lake Ene to the commencement of the rapids, the 


descent of the river does not exceed 15 feet, but in the next half mile, or} ledge of all the resources of musical art—from the fervent faith of a true be- 
to the edge of the cataract, it is 45 feet ; the perpendicular height of the Falls} liever—from the social power of art, and from the desire of expansion of a 
is 164 feet ; and from their base to Queenstown, the descent of the river is; mind which feeds itself by noble, elevated, contemplative, and tender ideas, 


about 100 feet, but thence to Lake Ontario not more than 4 feet. These mea- 
surements, Mr. Lyell says, are of importance in speculating on the past or fu- 
ture recession of the Falls. If the cataract were ever at Queenstown, its 
height must have been then, twice what it is now, the vertical measurernents of 
the escarpment being there 330 feet, and the difference 1s chiefly due to the 


gentle southern inclination of the beds, and the change in the level of the river | to profane tunes 


between the Falls and Queenstown. With respect to the origin of this escarp- 
ment, the author shows that it cannot be assigned to a fault, the strata compo- 
sing it and extending from its pase, preserving the same reiative position as at 
Lockport, or Rochesier, and he is of opinion, that it is due entirely to denuda- 
tion at 2 period when the sea extended to its foot. He is also convinced th: 


it 
he Helderberg escarpment was likewise formed by the action of the sea. Mr. 





In this part of the state of New York, and still further | 


The dip of the whole of these groups is ata} sini himself. 


Beneath the five groups just described, the lowest of | singers. 


ROSSINI’S LAST COMPOSITION.—THE STABAT 
MATER. 
Paris, Jan. 8.—At the Italian Opera House (the Sulle Ventadour) yester- 
day afternoon there was a grand musical solemnity. An important question 
had to be decided—Was the Swan of Pesara still in existence—Ay or No? 
| Was Rossini dead to the world excep: to Bologna? Was the composer of 
| some forty operas, oratorios, grand masses—cantatas, patriotic hymns, &c.—a 
long string, in fact, of compositions, become European, Asiatic, American, Af- 
rican—ay, and even Australian—absolutely extinct ! Had the world closed on 
his fame with the William Tell?” Hadthe ready and fertile genius which had 
inundated the world with “sweet sounds,” whose melodies found echoes in 
the wilds, the boundless prairies, as well as in the mountain and flood, ceased 
its prodigious and marvellous action? Was the founder of a great school really 
| defunct ! Such were the varied questions proposed,when it was announced that 
| the last composition of Rossini had been entrusted to the Italian singers to ex- 
| ecute. Who wasabsent from the Renaissance yesterday’ Only those who 
| could not obtain an entrance when it was filled to the remotest nook, and those 
| who could not even command a view of the orchestra, stayed where a particle 
| of sound could arrive from the stage. Not a celebrity in the fashionable, literary, 
| and musical world was away—all breathless with attention, and watching 
| with intense interest the wave of the conductor's wand. ‘Tadolini conducts at 
| the piano—Tilman leads the band on a raised platform—the Italian Opera 
House orchestra is in full force, with adjuncts—the choruses were arranged 
| iu the front, extending to the stage lamps—Grisi has appeared, and, like a 
good general, has manceuvred till the pianoforte is removed further back, that 
obscured the full sight of her handsome self from the audience—-she takes 
| her seat in the centre—Mario is by her side—Albertazzi sits solemnly by T'am- 
| burini—but what do I see—hear it, ye English vocalists !—Alexis Dupont, the 
| celebrated tenor, and first singer of sacred music in France or any where else, 
is at the head of the chorus. Yes, Alexis Dupont loves the art more than 
| himself, and he comes forward as an amateur, because it is a great work of Ros- 
| sini to be executed for the first time. And Morelli and Campagnoli—fine bass- 
| es both ; and Mademoiselle Amigo, the superb Amigo still: and Belloni and 
| Williaumi, and many other names known to fame are also there, singing in 
the chorus, because the elevation of the work is regarded, and not the egotism 
of the singer. And what are we to have? a “ Stabat Mater” from Rossini. 
| What, a classical severe composition of the ecclesiastical school? What, has 
| Rossini dared to follow in the footsteps of the Neapolitan Pergolesi—he who 
| wrote the “ Stabat Mater” at Torre del Greco !—who died prematurely at the 











| What, the vivacious Rossini, our beloved Barbiere, quit his joyous themes, 


The Eia Mater fons amoris—breathed forth by Rossinian inspiration? Yes! 
| it is true. Rossini has composed a “ Stabat Mater,” and its fame will be ex- 
tended in legal as well as musical annals, for there is an action pending at law 
| here asto the property in the copyright—one party claiming it as a purchase 
| from the heirs of Don Fernandez Varelos. Secretary-General of the Santa Cru- 
sado at Madrid, onthe ground that Rossini had written it in 1832, for a diamond 
| snuff box of the value of £800 ; whilst another party claims it as having pur- 
chased the composition lately of Rossini. Upon this question of property it is 
not necessary to dwell, as it will be decided by the tribunals. What is certain 
is, that the Stabat executed yesterday has been most carefully scored by Ros- 
There were ten pieces which were divided into two parts. 
In the first were the introduction, with chorus and quartett, sung by Ma- 
rio, ‘Tamburini, Grisi, and Albertazzi; an air by Mario; a duet between 
Grisi and Albertazzi ; and a scena, with chorus and quatuor, by these four 
In the second part was aquatuor by the same, a cavatina by Al- 
bertazzi, a grand air with chorus by Grisi, a quartett by the four vocalists al- 
The ap- 


| 


| unbounded. The encores bestowed were on Tamburini’s air, Grisi’s scena, and 
| the quartett in the second part by Mario, Tamburini, Albertazzi, and Grisi. 
| The * Stabat” has been rather roughly handled in the “‘ Gazette Musicale” by 
a clever critic, M. Henri Blanchard. All the objections of the latter, and he 
has devoted three long articles to an analysis of the work prior to its execu- 
tion, be it remembered, by a full band and chorus, may be comprised in, the fol- 
lowing passage— 
“We maintain that truly religious music is produced from a profound know- 





aud whose essential temperament is a sweet melancholy.” 

M. Blanchard insinuates that Rossini has not this elevated temperament 
| but, when I hear these severe maxims laid down in music by pedants, I am al- 
| ways tempted to remind them of the well-known anecdote of the devout yet 
| facetious Rowland Hill. Some person reproached him with adapting psalms 
* Why,” said this celebrated preacher, ‘* should the d 
have the best music!” Rossini may reply to his cavillers, “* Why should the 
Opera House be the monopolist of melody?’ If it be a fault that the St»bat 


———— 





| is all azr—that the accompaniments are all singing—that melody breathes 4 


| throughout, and that it runs through the colossal harmonies—that all is sweet, 


) exquisitely tender, and profoundly mournful, as the theme exacis—then has 


mysticism to distinguish it from an operatic composition. “ It is all tears,”’ 
said a lady of rank, of the Faubourg St. Germain in my hearing. !t was a just 
and beautiful criticism, resulting from emotion shared by the whole auditory. 
The melodious and harmonic forms are strikingly original, and the instrumenta- 
tion simple and clear, vet brilliant and masterly. The great quality ascribed to 
Rossini of developing all the resources of the human voice has never been dis- 
puted, and he has now established—and if I am wrong in judgment, I can only 
say that I sin in food company—that his imagination is yet fertile in melodious 
constructions. ithout noise or crash—without a musical chaos—we heard 
in the Stabat music that thrilled—that penetrated every fitre; attention was com- 
manded—we feared to lose a note, pf that remarkable murmur of approbation, 
which interrupts not the execution, but proves nevertheless that a fine modula- 
tion has not escaped the ear, was ever and anon heard to be followed by those 
plaudits at the proper period, prolonged again and again, as the beauty of the 
passing phrases fixed themselves on the mind. The vocalists and instrumen- 
talists engaged in the execution of this sublime work were full of fire, emula- 
tion, and enthusiasm. Their exertions were crowned with deserved success. 
The honours were to Tamburini in the first part,and Grisi inthe second. Tam- 
burini with whom the public is more familiarly acquainted as a flexible baritone, 
came out very finely as a pure bass singer of classical mould. He gave every 
emphasis and precision to all he executed. Grisi, in the first part (the duo 
with Albertazzi) rather displeased her hearers by some misplaced cadenzas, but 
she retrieved herself nobly in her solo with the chorus. She had a fine effect 
to produce in her top notes, towering above the chorus and band. She gave it 
with vigor, and it told marvellously. Albertazzi’s serious or solemn ate was 
also effective in all that was allotted to her; and Mario, if not brilliant, was at 
least neat and correct in his execution. 

The Stabat Mater was altogether a great treat. We had two delightful 
hours, replete with sweet emotions, and everybody I have conversed with since 
is full of the last (may it be only for the present) work of Rossini. May the 
Parisian plaudits reach the slumbering genius at Bologna, and awake him for 
another composition, sacred or profane, to relieve us from the noisy pretenders 
who have presumed to follow in his footsteps !—London Morning Post. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY 

OF NEW YORK. 
While St. George's day is always a proud one to Englishmen all over the 
world, it seems particularly so with our countrymen in New York. ‘The St. 
George's Society of this city, know how to do honour to their cause, their 
country and their patron Saint ; and never did they show themselves to better 
advantage, or more to the satisfaction of their invited guests, than on Saturday 
last, when they celebrated their fifty sixth anniversary. ‘The Stewards, Messrs. 
Owen, Bage, Dixon, and Shaw, deserve, as they received, the obligations of 
the Society for their untiring and highly satisfactory conduct, their courtesy, 
and their general arrangements. The large room at the City Hotel was studded 
with ornament and national banner ; the dinner—as all said—was the best given 
for many years; the music really superior, and who can doubt it when we 
mention the names of Braham, Manvers, Horn, Charles Braham, Massett, Tay- 
lor! while the company, all in tune, amounted to upwards of one hundred and 
fifty persons. 

Among the invited guests were Commodore Perry, David S. Kennedy, Esq., 
the President of the St. Andrew’s Society, Doctor Robert Hogan, the Presi- 
dent of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Alderman Benson, the President of 
the St. Nicholas Society, Captain Hoskin of the Great Western, Lieutenant 
W. T. Bellairs of the Dee, and many other distinguished gentlemen. 

Edward Fisher Sanderson, Esq., the new elected President of the St 
George’s Society, conducted the business of the day in a most gentlemanly and 
highly satisfactory manner—making all feel happy and contented. 

The esteemed chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, gave a Grace in expres- 
sive and beautiful language ; after dinner,the Rev.Mr Choules returned,in very 
appropriate words, thanks to the Giver of all Good, Non nobis Domine was also 
delightfully sung ; andthe President, Mr. Sanderson, thus addressed the com- 
pany :— 

Brothers of Saint George.—In thanking you Gentlemen, for the distinguish- 
ed honour conferred upon me, I have to admit the novelty of my situation pla- 
ces me in some embarrassment ; and I must, therefore,ask your kind forbearance 
in performing the duties I am now called upon to fulfil. 

It is with feelings of proud congratulation that on the return of our anniver- 
sary, I see around me so large an assemblage of my fellow countrymeng—the 
celebration of which, I hail with joyful emotions, in again meeting together as 
Brothers, united by the holy bond of Charity. 

Dar ng the past year, our late efficient members of the Cheritable Committee 
have most faithfully performed their arduous duties. Your bounty has not been 
wasted on the unworthy, but the most industrious discrimination has been ex- 
erted in affording proper assistance to our needy fellow countrymen. 

The report of the Charitable Committee shews, that from the Ist of April 
1841, to the Ist of Dec. 1841, two hundred and thirty nine individuals or fami- 
lies were relieved, and in the winter months (from Ist Dec. 1841, to Ist April 
1842) five hundred and sixty-seven applicants were supplied with provisions, 
clothing, and money—making altogether eight hundred and six cases, where, 
we earnestly hope, surrow has been soothed, and distress mitigated. 

We have also gratefully to acknowledge the kind and prompt attention of 
our Clergy and Physicians, whenever their professional aid was required. 

I deem it right you should ve informed of the labours of our executive offi- 
cers, for, the reflection that much good has been effected ought to gladden our 
festivities, by shewing, we have acted in the true spirit of our Motto, “ Let 
Mercy be our boast, and Shame our only fear.” 

The first customary Standard ‘Toast was then given—‘ The Day and all who 
honour it, St. George and Merry England.” 

The second toast,—‘* The Queen, God bless her,” was received with a burst 
of applause ; and the National air of **God save the Queen,” was given ex- 
quisitely by Mr. Manvers leading, followed by Messrs. Braham and Horn. 

Then came, *“ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,” which was en- 
thusiastically received, and followed by a new Glee, the music of which, by 
Horn, was very beautiful and effective, but it deserved much better poetry. 

The next toasts were, “ Prince Albert and the Royal Family ;” and, ‘* The 
President of the United States.”” Song, ‘* Hail Columbia.” 

As a fine finish to the next toast, ‘* England’s safeguard, her wooden walls,” 
Manvers again led the way in * Rule Britannia,” and Lieutenant Bellairs thus 
acknowledved the toast— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The great enthusiasm with which you have 
received the last Toast, makes me lament that a more adequate person than 
myself should not have been present to have made such a reply as the occa- 
sion deserves. 

Sailors are seldom good speech-makers—I am not one at any rate ; however, 
you must take the will for the deed, and what little I have to say, I assure you 
comes from my heart. * * * [have often witnessed this Toast drank with 
loud cheers, but I really never in my life saw such enthusiasm as at this meeting. 
[Cheers.] Gentlemen,England always expects that every man will do his duty ; I 
trust,as British sailors have done their's hitherto, that whenever the time again ar- 
rives to put their exertions to the test, you will find they have not degenerated. 
—[{Loud Cheers.]—This is the first time I was ever in this country, and from 
the kind treatment | have met with, I hope it will not be the last.—[Cheers. ]— 
Gentlemen, Your cheers prove your feelings, what then must they be to the bo- 
som of a British officer? But there is one circumstance which renders this 
meeting doubly pleasing, when I see on my right hand an officer of high rank 
and distinguished merit in the United States Navy, Captain Perry—{Cheers, ] 
—I cannot but feel delighted, and may we often be placed alongside each other 
amicably, and the period be far distant when our unanimity shall be interrupted. 
Gentlemen, I shall not detain you, but briefly in the name of the British Navy 
return you their most sincere thanks.—[{ Loud cheers. ] 

This was followed by “ The British Army”—Air, ‘* The British Grenadiers ” 
Upon “* The Army and Navy of the United States” being given,and drunk with 
hearty cheers, Commodore Perry acknowledged the toast in a manly, generous, 
and neat speech ; and ended by giving: 

“ The British Flag—Wherever it 1s unfolded to the breeze, whether ashore 
or afloat, there you will find Honour, Kindness, and Hospitality.” 

It is easy to imagine how a toast so liberal, so kind, and complimentary, was 
received. 

The next toast was prettily introduced by the President 

“Our Sister Societies and their worthy representatives, to whom we tender 
a hearty English welcome.’ 

This was received with loud proofs of regard; and David S. Kennedy, Esq., 
was the first to rise and acknowledge it. 

‘Mr. President and Gentlemen,’’—said Mr. Kennedy,—“ It has been re- 
marked, somewhat in the tone of complaint, and as far as I myself am individu- 
ally concerned, I am willing to admit with some degree of justice, that in re- 
plying to the toast complimentary to the different benevolent societies, their 
presiding officers, with the laudable view of evidencing their sense of the hon 
our done them, have been led to occupy more time than was perhaps altogether 
consistent with the other festivities of the evening. Andas the officer of the 


senior society upon whom the duty devolves, on the present occasion, to take 

the lead in responding to the toast just given by your worthy President, whom 

{ cordially congratulate upon his elevation to so h ynourable a station, it shall 
> my study to avoid a similar cause of complaint, and rather to en 


vour to compensate by brevity,for what I may prove deficient in matter and 1 
eloquence. 
Allow me then, Gentlemen, in a very few words, to make my respectiu 





| this work one pervading sin. Itis a grand poetical inspiration, with sufficient 


acknowledgments for the kind manner in which you have been pleased to re- 
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member the society which I have the honour to represent, and to assure you 
that your friendly feeling sare always warmly reciprocated by my brothers of St. 
Andrew, when they assemble themselves together under similar joyous and 
auspicious circumstances. ‘ ' 

It is most gratifying to me, Gentlemen, to meet you once more on the 
return of another anniversary; to see around this festive-board so many 
friendly and well-known countenances, all beaming with happiness and with 
joy, and to know and to feel, that the heart of every son of St. George now 

resent, swells with a high and an honest pride, as he realizes that to him be- 
a the enviable title of a free-lorn Englishman. And well, Gentlemen, 
may you exult in such a name and in such a noble birthright—not so much for 
the extent of your country’s Empire, so boundless that upon it the sun never 

oes down ; not so much for long tried valour and for high renown won in many 
a hard fought field, and on many a blood-stained sea ; not because at her high 
mandate and under her fostering care and protection science has gone forth 
and 





, searched on weary wing, 
By shore and sea, each mute and living thing ;” 

not for any or all of these have you so much reason to boast and to glory in the 
name of Englishmen, as because your meteor flag has waved in triumph, be- 
cause the best blood of England has been poured out like water and her trea- 
sure lavished in countless millions, not for the promotion of selfish objects ; not 
to gratify a lawless ambition ; neither to subjugate and enslave, but that she 
might break in pieces the iron sceptre of despotism—that she might open the 
prison doors and proclaim liberty to the captives, irrespective of clime or of 
complexion, and that civilization and christianity might shed their bland and 
blessed influences throughout regions till then enveloped in the dark and star- 
less night of cruelty, of moral desolation, and of death. “These, Gentlemen, 
are your country’s triumphs, to which you can point with the proudest exul- 
tation—these the brightest jewels in the sparkling diadem of England's glory, 
and in comparison with which the laurels that encircle the brows of the mighti- 
est of earth’s mere conquerors, sink into insignificance, wither and fade 
away. 

Who, in the contemplation of such a theme, would not be an enthusiast ; 
who, on engen | upon such a subject does not feel that the difficulty is to 
know when and where to stop, not how to proceed and enlarge? But. 
Gentlemen, I am admonished by a sense of propriety as well as by a regard 
to my promise on commencing, that | have already too long taxed your time 
and your patience, and I shall only therefore further detain you to offer you as 
a toast :-— 

“‘England’s noblest triumphs—Those gained in the sacred cause of Liberty 
and of Man.” 

Doctor Hogan thus responded :— 

Mr. Presiderft,—Gentlemen of the St. George’s Society,—I appear before 
you this evening as the representative of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, to 
commingle my sympathies with yours on the return of the festal day of your 
great Patron I have been so often honoured at many of your previous meet- 
ings with the interesting privilege of endeavouring to render acceptable to you 
the warm greetings of the sons of St. Patrick, that I really feel at a loss how 
I shouldshape into a new form of words, the gratulations which my heart 
prompts me to reiterate on this joyous occasion. But gentlemen, however I 
may fail in giving efficient expression to the thoughts that now struggle for 
utterance, I pray you to give me credit for the assurance, that I yield to none— 
not even to the eloquent friend who preceded me—in fervently participating in 
the pleasurable emotions, that must now thrill the generous hearts that encir- 
cle this board. 

The St. George’s Society has existed too long, and the good deeds of its 
members have been too conspicuous, to require from me any laboured eulogy 
But I-may be permitted to declare, that in your mode of administering to the 
necessities of the claimants on your bounty, you have presented to other cha- 
ritable societies in this city an example worthy of imitation. 

In now beholding you assembled around the banqueting table on St. George’s 
day, i} can readily appreciate in how high a degree the benevolent impulses of 
your hearts must be stirred within you, when you call to mind the charitable 
feasts for which Old England has been sodeservedly celebrated—in the inte- 
resting statement which has been this evening submitted by your worthy Presi- 
dent. It has been shown that, in here dispensing your beneficence with a li- 
beral hand, to the victims of misfortune among your poor fellow countrymen, 
you well practise the lessons of commiseration for human wretchedness which 
are inno land better taught than in your own England. I am not a convert to 
those vague principles of a diffusive and undiscriminating philanthropy which 
would recognise no distinction among the claimants for relief. No—No. The 
ties of kindred and of country impose on us all, as a sacred obligation, to mi- 
nister in an especial manner to the necessities of those from our own father- 
land. To repudiate their claims would be an act of treason against our most 
cherished sympathies. 

If a human being were ushered into this beautiful breathing world, in the 
most lonely and desolate spot on the planet we inhabit; in mature years, the 
very instinct of his nature would inspire him to array his earliest home with a 
loveliness no eye save his could perceive, no soul save his could realise. But 
gentlemen. if an individual through the long vista of bygone ages, could be- 
hold in the mind’s faithful mirror, his natal soil beautified by every appliance 
that the improving hand of taste and industry could impart,—if he might glow 
with the proud consciousness, that it had given birth to a race of men whose 
names and whose deeds are chronicled in every land, and find a voice in every 
tongue, who could venture to depict the extatic heavings of his soul, when the 
revolving year rolled round, and he found himself among fellow countrymen in 
a far distant Jand, participating in the celebration of a day, that significantly 
invited back his thoughts to the revered home, from whence he was an exile— 
Gentlemen, I trust, nay, I perceive that every English heart that pulsates at 
this board, glows in joyous recognition of this feeble allusion to the honoured 
claims England sets forth to the undying love of her sons. In unison with the 
train of thought which has suggested these sentiments, allow me to offer you 
as a toast—** The memory of your old homes.” ; 

We regret we are unable to insert the speech of Alderman Benson, but it 
was given in his own warm-hearted manner, and ended with this toast. 

“'The St. George’s Society of the City of New York—the eldest of the cha- 
ritable Societies of this city—her untiring devotion to the cause of benevolence 
and goodwill, worthy of the best imitation of her younger sisters.” 

The President introduced the next standard toast—** Our Native Land,” 
with some highly touching remarks, ending with those beautiful lines by 
Heber. 

“ Yet who in Indian bower has stood, 

But thought on England’s good green wood, 

And bless’d beneath the palmy shade, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade ; 

And breath’d a prayer (how oft in vain) 

To gaze upon her oaks again.” 
_ The three next and concluding standard toasts—“ Her Majesty's Ministers 
inthe United States and Colonies’—* ‘I he land we live in,’"—and, ‘“‘ Woman, 
heaven's best gift,” received due honours—and the last was followed by the 
cheerful glee, ** Here’s a health to all good lasses !" : 

The first volunteer toast emanated from the Chair. 
addressed the company as follows :— 

In giving the first Volunteer Toast, I shall offer one, which I am sure will be 
received with deserved acclamation. 

Allnow present must acknowledge, with delight, the manly eloquence, and 
gentlemanly bearing with which our late President has conducted our Society ; 
and I sincerely wish I possessed the happy talent of finding words to express 
our obligation for the eminent services he has rendered us, and our warm es- 
teem, and due estimation of his worth, as a true hearted English Gentleman. I 
give you—— 

“ Long life, health, and happiness, to our late President, Charles Edwards, 
Esq. (Drank with immense, and long continued cheering.) 

Mr. Edwards (evidently deeply feeling the compliment which had been paid 
him) responded thus,—I accept most readily, brothers of St. George, this 
mark of your approbation ; and I receive it the more readily, because [ have 
done my best to deserve it. While I may not inthe private walks of life have 
come up to my own or the standard of my friends, | do know thatI have kept 
unsullied the badge of office. I do know that I have cheerfully sacrificed to 
keep ye together, and have always stood ready to uphold the honour of the St 
George's Society. While I do not take the hacknied course of suggesting 
that this mark of your approbation is overwhelming, nor that | am wholly un- 
worthy of it, I may, at any rate, mention my obligations for havmg been al- 
lowed, for two vears, to fill the chair of office. Never can I forget, and long 
I trust, will my children with pride remember that my countrymen in America, 
placed me upon their highest point of honour. Nor shall i forget that my 
friends of the nominating committee would again have placed my name before 
you, _had I sanctioned it. The presidency of the St. George’s Society 
of New York, has not fallen to the lot of many; it has not fallen to 
the lot of any one, among the chosen few, more grateful than mysell, 
Rl one more alive to the welfare of his country, and the happt- 

us countrymen. And [ also may thank you all for the way you 
have supported your late president. While this lessened his labour, if pleasure 


can be called by that name, it aided in extending the character of your valuable 
institution. = 


The President rose and 


At is also, brothers, a satisfaction to me that I leave the society powerful and 
eg ; that so amiable and excellent a man as my friend, the poor man’s 
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end, presides over you. Let me, brothers,—'twill be but an interchange of 
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kindness,—offer you good wishes. I have no more to say,—so far as I myself, am lay ; but it will be the reverse on lines of unfrequent trains, However, there are 
concerned,—than that, while my public course seems to have met with your ap- many items of expense of which we have no knowledge and can form no opin- 
probation, I hope my future conduct out of office and as a private in your red- ion, such as the wear and tear of pistons, valves, &c.; on these further expe- 
cross ranks, may gain me your regard and esteem. rience is needed. 4. That with proper means of disengaging the train from the 
And now allow me to trespass still further on your time. Mr. President, I piston in cases of emergency, we consider this principle as regards safety equal 
shall break no rule with regard to the introduction of politics, when I ask to to that appertaining to rope machinery. ‘There appear, however, some practi- 
give a toast connected with the coming of a messenger of peace,—I touch no al difficulties in regard to junctions, crossings, sidings, and stoppages at road 
point of faith, no difference of party. If we are the worshippers of charity, stations which may make this system of less general application.” 
we may well stop at the altar of peace as our procession moves past, and sa- 
crifice there. While our country has long been of age, and can speak for her- “ET 
self; has worn armour until she has become, like Minerva, wise in atms, it is | ab ALBIOW, 
a proud satisfaction to us to observe how the true greatness of our nation bows * 
itself in an anxiety for the preservation of peace. Here again does she com- NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1842. 
pare with peace-loving Minerva, who gained the applause of assembled gods|  ,, -)_- UP ore, 
by raising up the olive tree. I look upon this act gentlemen, as one of the | The Pilgrim of Glencoe, 4c. By Thomas Campbell.—It has long been 
most beautiful incidents of the present century : to see our England, who sues , Matter of regret that the author of such Poems as ‘“ The Pleasures of Memory,” 
to no one through fear, whose very watchword is perfect freedom, whose mag- | “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” and ‘ Hohenlinden,” should be so chary of wooing 
nanimity and daring are faithfully symbolled by the lion, volunteering to send | the muse, and many have been the sad anticipations that he would so neglect 
forth a great spirit in so gentle and godlike a cause. We may pride ourselves | bo heel f «FPF %s fire,” that when : 
on ancient greatness, we may dwell on present honour, we may joy to recite ee ee ee length ho: chouhs aauemays see 
the sayings of our giants in literature,—but no cause was ever more glorious, | t@rdily to cherish it into a blaze, the genial heat would be found to be much 
no one can be more deserving of present regard, or of enrolment in future his- | evaporated. It is true that Campbell’s “ way of life ” has now fallen far “ into 
a ery those who have sent, and he who has come. — the sear and yellow leaf,” and under any circumstances it could scareely be 
and bbe a pote ye aid, that “ glory is false glory with those whoslaughter expected that the same depth of feeling, the same ardour of imagination, the 
"af theve be te glory aught of good, same loftiness of thought, should accompany the works of to-day, which were 
It may by means far different be obtained, the concomitants of his earlier years ; yet one would hardly look, onthe other 
Without ambition, war, or violence : hand, for poverty of expression, the frequent absence of poetic vein, absurd or 
By deeds of peace. ‘ childish metaphor. Yet here these last are too frequent, and they evidently 
I know not whether our friends in England are so much alive to the matter doomed’ bk f he Helicasien’ Gest Camsbelt h be 
as we, ourselves, are, but we can powerfully feel the incident. We stand upon ee ee ee ee Corr ee eee ethan — 
American ground. Some here, like myself, may have left the home of their without his temptations to renew his visits at Parnassus ; he has been the editor 
fathers for a field of enterprise for their offspring ; some of you have here tied a | of a very popular English magazine, and has been exceedingly successful as 
holy snes in prey bee least, “ry half American ;—a | have seme interest | an essayist upon the Poetry of the Ancients. Asa scholar no less than as a 
at stake affecting either heart or hand. All can appreciate the great work now poet he has been more successful than the far greater portion of the fraterni- 
going on. Then, let our brothers of America know that we—even in their own Capi . sty as 
orioli—take up the ery that England, from her mighty and powerful heart has | tY, yet has he locked up all the poetic vis of his composition, until it has dege- 
raised, the cry indeed of the God of Nations: Blessed are the peace makers. | nerated into such a production as Glencoe. Not that this poem and the minor 
a us do this in spirit—coupling it with Lord Ashburton and his cause. And pieces which accompany it, are of unmitigated dull quality, but that they are 
es be might do it in set terms, by wishing pate tg to him, and any thet so unequal, containing admixtures of positive good and positive bad, so that 
ile he brought the olive branch may he return with the calumet of peace. j ; , acaiie 
Yet i feel we cannot be more emphatic or use more apt or beautiful language | 9 is alternately on the verge of congratulating him on the resuscitation of 
than is embraced in the holy sentiment I have uttered. So, brothers, with the | his powers, and of lamenting that so fine a mind should at length have beem 
mens of —— and hope, and prayer, join me in this—‘* Blessed are | so miserably prostrated. But Campbell has become a Club man, as well as an 
the peace makers.” ‘ : it i 
The President then called on the first Vice-President, William D. Cuthbert- old saan; One ye path ne re wae - Saemees see en oo i 
son, Esq., who very appropriately introduced the following Toast—“ The |*Y- Your poets have ever thriven on “the Camelion’s dish ;" and truly, 


Banner of England—may it long continue to wave amid the balmy breezes of | things considered, the ultimatum of the poet's capabilities, here exhibited, is 
prosperity and happiness.” rather better, than worse, than might have been expected. 

The second Vice-President, Robert N. Tinson, Esq., being also called upon, 
responded as follows :— 


“Mr. President,—In responding to your call I rise, although I am almost at 





We have copied from The United Service Journal, a highly interesting arti- 
: ; ; : cle upon Oceanic Surf, which term includes others well known under the names 
a loss what to give—for the situation which I have the honour to hold, for the G d Swells, Roll & rypaeares on the chores of Seuthem 
first time, is one, that requires me to say something applicable to my toast— of | we ae peepagaggpaptingnadinage ta nec Bion sapeibbeg tween a Me 
but I feel myself utterly unable to do just'ce to what I am going to | Asia, Western Africa, and Europe, and the West of America, have long been 
g've—therefore I shall throw myself on the known generosity and indulgence | remarkable for their mischievous and even awful effects. 
of yourself and the company in general-e-but before | do propose the toast, I 
must give the word of command—charge. I am sure that our worthy President 
will see justice done at the upper end of the room, and from my knowledge of : ' 
my excellent coadjutor at the other, he will not be found wanting. Without occurred, to escape from it when escape appeared possible, or to repair the evils 
taking up any more of your time,I will give—* The Hero of Waterloo, his | produced by it, as well as they might. But whilst the examination of the for- 
Grace the Duke of Wellington.” mer has led to a detection of the modus operandi, and consequently into a dis- 


. : ~ le alth of Mr Chesterman, the Treasurer, was then proposed from the | covery of the means to lessen rather than to increase the evil. that of the latter 
Chair, and his absence regretted. 


David S. Kennedy, Esq., here rose and expressed a desire to give a toast. has not yet gone further than to raise up certain ingenious hypotheses, none of 
He spoke in exalted terms of Captain Hosken, while the company present, by | which have yet been confirmed demonstrably. Yet the mere description of 
he +} ‘re 2@ > . 4 Thea ; , 2e > r] : ; : 

“Th ( Y= a re — cf be po The —, guest nye Pai Oredle ; these phenomena, with the extent of their action, is of more use than 
" » health of Captai sken,”’ whereupc s fav e é eservedly . : , 
este cola officer ot ane <0 Thy a os eo e’'Y | merely the gratification of curiosity or the creation of sympathy. In the 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—In rising to return you my warmest thanks | Present era the spirit of enquiry is widely spread and deeply seated ; 
for the strongly marked manner in which my health has been proposed and | and the question, once fairly before the public, will induce many a patient and 
drank, I feel most highly gratified that it has occurred after an acquaintance of | earnest examiner to observe and compare, weigh and adjust. The writer of 
four years, and] am well known to you. I can never forget the enthusiastic man- 
ner in which I[ was received by the St. George’s Society, on their Anniversary , . 

o , . =] “ J? r z | F; . F, a . yes st 
meeting in 1838, the day on which I first came here, a stranger ; ‘and it will al- | stated it clearly before the public, and we shall e much nis aken if he do not 
ways bea source of gratification to believe, that the increased facility of com- receive from some Reid or Redfield of Oceanic Swells,solid grounds for “ a sys- 
munication resulting from the enterprise of the Great Western Steam Ship | tem ” of their effects. 
Co., with which Iam connected, has been or may be in any way instrumental | 
in extending the Commerce of England and America, as well as the more im- | 
portant matter of preserving their peaceful relations. p , a ' noe : 

I am strongly reminded, by the recollections of this moment, of one with | cially so when their enquiries are directed towards matters which involve in a 
whom I would gladly have shared the honour of the compliment which has large degree the safety of life and property, and the development of occult 
been paid me, of béing the pioneer of Atlantic Steam Navigation, but whose properties which may be efficient stepping-stones to farther improvements in 
good fortune it is not, to reap this result of his exertions. My feelings will not aolueiin 
permit me to say more than to propose to you ** The Memory of my lamented le ee ; 
friend, Capt. Roberts.” P | Itis curious to observe how even the really learned and scientific will 

, Capt. Roberts. 

mT, ~ . . . | . . ‘ ‘ . 

The heal:h of the Stewards was then drank with great and sincere feeling | sometimes mystify themselves and others with profound hypotheses and inge- 
—being deservedly complimented by the Chair for their untiring and perfect | nious conjectures, propose for their own investigation probable or possible cir- 
services; whereupon Mr. Henry Owens, the Senior Steward, thus replied. ‘cumstances and conditions of things, and from thence calculate what may the 


Mr. President,Messrs. Vice Presidents and Gentlemen,—TI am desired by my fat senthe teabheatal 00 tn petebaeiien. bind ttled 
brother Stewards to tender you their best thanks (to which 1 beg to add my own) | ‘WtUFE Consequences ae ne : ' ing sette 


for the gratifying manner in which you have been pleased to drink our healths,and | all this to their perfect satisfaction,and having sat down in great complacency, 

commend our services on this occasion. ‘To the duties assigned us, Mr. Presi- revolving their exposition of the new Theory, how frequently does it happen 
. ! > 

dent, we confess we brought more good will, than ability; to eke out the latter, | that a slight incident overturns the whole scheme and leaves them where they 


Like hurricanes, these have hitherto caused but little investigation as to 
their causes ; men being content either to bear with fortitude the evil when it 





| this article has seen much and read more, on this important question; he has 


Investi- 
gators of the Phenomena of nature are always well employed, but more espe- 


It is on this ground that we have readily given place to the article. 





that, which to us was an unbeaten path; they have afforded us all aid and ad- | 
vice, and they have our thanks. Again repeating our acknowledgments, Mr. 
President, we beg to offer you, as a toast—* The Red Cross of St. George, | 
may it be ever BRIGHT in the cause of Charity.” 

The two Secretaries, Septimus Crooks and Charles B. Elliman, Esquires, 
were then respectively called upon for a toast or sentiment. Mr. Crooks met 
the call thus :— 

Mr. President, Messrs. Vice Presidents and Gentlemen,—The toast I am | 
about offering to your notice will I trust sufficientty recommend itself to your 
attention, without a long preface ; believing it to contain sentiments to which | 
you will most readily respond, I beg you to join me in drinking—* England and | 
America, America and England—may the sword of strife forever be sheathed | 


‘ between them, and may their chief aim be, which shall in the greater degree 


promote Arts, Civilization, and Commerce.” 

And Mr. Elliman responded to the call as follows : 

Mr. President,—I could wish to carry our thoughts to a period when our 
minds were not occupied by any of their present pursuits—either the strife of 
politics—the conflicting opinions of religion—or the anxiety of a commercial 
life—to the time of our Childhood and its Home. I beg leave to give you— 
“The Sports and Pastimes of England—they linger always in our memory.” 

The St. George's Society of Albany sent the following sentiment—* The 





{| iying the atmospheric tube, and erecting the stationary engines. 





St. George’s Society of New York—its charities are never ending ; its bene- | 
volence is long enduring. The Sister society of Albany greets it with the | 
warmest wishes for its prosperity.” 
Soon afterwards Mr. Sanderson, the President, left the chair ; and he was 
succeeded by the first Vice President, Mr. Cuthbertson, who kept up the cheer- | 
ful game in admirable style, commencing his work by proposing—** The health 
of the President, Edward F. Sanderson, Esq.,” which was received with | 
heartfelt and long applause. ‘ The health of Joseph Fowler, Esq.,” one of | 
the ex-presidents, was also given, and most deservedly and cordially received ! 
by the whole company. We regret our not being furnished with the able and 
excellent acknowledgment which our esteemed friend tendered in*return. 

n the pleasing matters of the evening, we must not forget that Mr. James 
T."Norton, or rather we ought to say the Norton, came purposely from Phila- 
delphia to attend the anniversary, and, by his most exquisite solo playing on 
the trumpet, added to the finest part of the enjoyment 

We can only end by saying that “ all went happy asa marriage bell,” and that 
when the company broke up at twelve, the only regret was that the time of 
parting was come—and so nay it be with every succeeding Anniversary of the 
St. George’s Society of New York. 

aE 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY 

The report on this subject of Sir F. Smith, R.E. and Prof. Barlow, has been 
presented to Parliament. The summary of their opinions are thus given :— 
‘*1. That we consider the principle of atmospheric propulsion to be establish- 
ed, and that the economy of working increases with thé length and the diame- 
ter of the tube. 2. That the expense of the formation of the line in cuttings, 
embankments, bridges, tunnels, and rails will be very little less than for equal 
lengths of a railway to be worked by locomotive engines, but that the total 
cost of the works will be much greater, owing to the expense of providing and | 
3. That the 
expense of working a line on this principle, on which trains are frequently 
passing, will be less than working by locomotive engines, and that the saving | 
thus effected will, in some cases, more than compensate for the additional out- 


we had recourse to our predecessors and other good friends, who had trodden first set out. 


Of this nature is the account of the probable recession of the Falls of Nia- 
gara. What care have the geologists taken to measure the various formations, 
to mark their distances, positions in the bed of the river, and the effects they 


| should produce on the stream! How have they argued respecting the varieties 


of these formations, and talked about possibilities as to the former places of 
the Falls! How have they conferred and compared, and been on the very 
verge of aconclusion that a gradual recession was actually in operation ! 
When, luckily, it was observed that all predictions respecting them may, after 
all, be falsified, upon the ground that the construction of Canals and other 
works, together with felling of forests, &c., would be sufficient to account for 
the apparent change. We may therefore hope that this magnificent spectacle 
will still glad the eyes of admiring visitors for some time longer. 





OLD MORTALITY AND THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 

We insert most readily the following communication from Baltimore in re- 
ference to an article which appeared in our paper of last week. The writer 
has clearly made out a mistake in the name, and we are happy in having this 
opportunity of correcting it from such good authority. The article copied by 
us was found inthe London Court Journal of the 19th March, but we know not 
its author. 

To the Editor of the Albion. 
Baltimore, 25th April, 1842. 

Sir,—In the last number of the Albion there is an article under the head of 
‘‘ Old Mortality and the Bonaparte Family,” so full of errors that I am con- 
strained to depart from my general practice of never offering any thing for 
publication to correct them. Whatever Mr. Train may have communicated to 
Sir Walter Scott connected with the origin cf the * Tales of my Landlord,” 
which was to be relied on, there is a gross mistake in connecting the name of 
Lady Wellesley and Mrs. Patterson (formerly Madame Jerome Bonaparte) with 
any branch of the family of ‘* Old Mortality.” Robert Patterson, Esq, the 
first husband of Lady Wellesley, was the second son of William Patterson, 
Esq., of this city, one of our oldest and wealthiest merchants, who came to this 
country before the Revolution. He was an Irishman, from Londonderry, and 
spelt his name, as you see, with two t’s, and not one, like Old Mortality. Ma- 
dame Bonaparte, his eldest daughter, could not, of course, have had any rela- 
tionship to the Scotch Patersons. 

It is believed that an old man who died here about six years ago, Walter 
Paterson, a Scotchman, was the son or grandson of Old Mortality ; he had a 
brother here named Robert or John, I forget which, but I never knew him. 
Walter was a plasterer, and a good one, and was employed by my father to do 
the work of his house,about 50 years ago, by his recommendation I likewise em- 
ployed him to do the work of one I built about 30 years ago : but though it was 
weil executed, his habits of intemperance which kept him away for days, and 
delayed the completion, made me very glad to get rid of him, especially as age 
had rendered him at such times quarrelsome with the workmen in the house. 
Had Sir Walter been acquainted with these facts, or idverted to the difference 
in name and country, he would have had no reason to withhold his true history 
out of delicacy to the Duke of Wellington, and the Patterson family here 
would have been spared the account of their /rason with the Patersons of * Old 
Mortality.” 

Wishing merely to correct error, I submit the above remarks, to be used in 
such a way as your judgment and justice to the ladies mentioned, will suggest. 

A Supscriper. 
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ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


INCLEDON’S MADEIRA. 

It is a common and inconsiderate remark that such or such a person is “a 

vain man and,” therefore, “thinks of nothing but himself.” is by no 
a just sequence ; for your vain man, if he be really vain, thinks and 
cates fo as many things besides himself as may tend to contribute to the sus- 

t of his idol, and the meanest accessories thereunto become objects of 
even vital im e in his eyes. Vanity is a much more expansive foible than 
the utterer of the above remark imagines. I can room for many things 
besides essential self; aaving an elastic faculty, an appetite which can take in 
to any amount, whatever may be found aidant and conducive to its own exist- 
ence. Vanity is a flambeau to a man’s merit, which “ shews itself and shews 
his merit too.” But, at the same time, it acts like the link-boy, which not on- 
hana “ his honour” over the kennel, but unavoidably throws its lambent 

over all lesser things following in its wake and within its influence. In 
like manner will the halo of self-sufficient brightness illumine every object un- 
der its rays. 

It was related of Michael Kelly, as one of his Hibernicisms, that he accused 
Cherry the comedian, of being the greatest egotist he knew, /ecause he was 
“always talking of his wife and daughter.” Strained as the import of the 
word egotist obviously was in the foregoing use of it, there was more of truth 
and just meaning in Kelly’s application than met the ear. 

A vain man is nét only vain Of himself, but of all that appertains to self. 
His wife, his children, his household-stuff, his field, his barn, his ox, his 
horse, his ass, his man-servant, and his maid-servant, his cattle, and the stran- 

that is within his gates—yea, all that he inherits, or is by choice or chance 
made, for the time being, a part of self and its surroundings, must of necessi- 
ty be super-excellent, being his. When, therefore, such a man praises or talks 
of aught belonging to himself, he is strictly an egotist, for he cannot separate 
his extrinsic and fortuitous goods from his intrinsic personal goodlines—his wide 
idea of self involves all that he has made his own, in the vast estimate of his 
rsonal excellence. Cherry, it seems, “was always talking of his wife and 
aughter,” probably only because they were Cherry’s wife and daughter. 
Incledon was notoriously a vain man—an egotist in the most liberal and ex- 
tended sense of the word. He talked, it is trae, much, very much, of him- 
self; and he also boasted of what externally belonged to him. But then his 
raise was notin reality of those persons or things, but of the incomparable 
‘Charles Incledon,’’ through whose merits and glorious medium the merits 
of other objects shone. Vanity was the besetting sin of Incledon—the chief 
yet amusing abatement to his otherwise just and liberal character. In pro- 
nouncing .his own name, he believed he described all that was admirable in hu- 
man nature. It would happen, however, that this perpetual veneration of self 
laid him open to many effects which, to any man less securely locked and bolt- 
éd in his own conceit, would have opened the doors to his understanding. But 
he had no room there for other than what it naturally contained ; and the bump 
of content was all-sufficient to fill the otherwise aching void. Incledon called 
himself the “ English Ballad-singer,” per se; a distinction he would not have 
exchanged for the highest in the realm of talent. Amongst many self-decep- 
tions arising out of his one great foible, he was impressed with the belief that 
he was areading man. Mathews calling upon the ballad-singer* one day to 
get a lesson of him by heart, found him poring protoundly over abook. As it 
was not a music-book, his visitor felt curious to learn the nature of his study, 
and enquired what he was reading. Incledon turned down upon its face the 
open page reverentially upon the table, and with a solemn expression of coun- 
tenance replied, ‘‘My dear Mathews, I’m doing what every master of a fami- 
ly should do, improving my mind ; and not only my mind, but my morals. I’m 
reading a book which should be in the hands of every father and husband My 
dear boy, I’ll lend it to you ; you're a young man, and will be the better for it 
all your life. My dear Mathews, it’s the Newgate Calendar !” 

Another day, walking with the same person, Incledon took him into a book- 
seller’s shop ; and addressing the shopman, informed him that he wanted to 
purchase “two feet of books.”” ‘The man looked surprised, and inquired what 
sort of books he should shew him. ‘My good man,” pompously replied Incle- 
don, ‘I’ve already told you that I want two feet of books : here’s the measure. 
I shall require them to have handsome bindings ; but I’m not particular about 
their titles, so that they are not the same as those in a list I’ve brought. I 
should not like two of the same sort.” 

The bookseiler looked perplexed, and glanced his eye first at his customer 
and then over the paper delivered to him ; during which time Mathews ques- 
tioned Incledon as to his reason for buying books by rule and measurement ; 
when he explained that having recently purchased a very handsome bookcase 
which he had met with by chance, and placed therein all the volumes his house 
contained, he found a vacant space left on one of the shelves which he was anx- 
ious to fill up, and that he had ascertained the unsightly gap to be just two feet 
wide. But to return. 

It had become a habit, during a very fagging run of a new opera at Covent 
Garden theatre one season, for certain performers to club a batch or so of ma- 
deira, of which they occasionally took a glass in their dressing-rooms, in order 
to sustain their much exercised strength and spirits during these nights of un- 





theatre, and consequent poverty ; he freque exerted his rare talents 
tuitously for his less gifted tecdliren of the ooelt and buskin in the oneeinahe ¢ 
and when not engaged on the metropolitan stage, occasionally gave “ a night” 
to the necessities of the ‘ poorer born.” 

On one of these benevolent occasions he had pledged himself to appear in 
some small town, in his celebrated part in the Merchant of Venice, wherein he 
was indeed 

“The Jew 
; That Shakspeare drew.” 
On his arrival on the morning of performance, Cooke found the “ theatre” 
little better than a barn, anda genuine *‘ Dunstable company ” greeted him at 
rehearsal, during which the “ Silvester Daggerwoods” of the building gave 
him a taste of their quality in their several new readings of the poet, and a 
foretaste of the joys in store for him at night, from the general imperfection of 
his coadjutors, especially in the scene in which Salarino and Salanio taunt Shy- 
lock with his daughter's flight. 

It appeared that this little community of “ poor players ””—poor in every 
sense—was numerically, as well as generally weak, and incompetent, in more 
ways than one, to the representation of a play of Shakspeare ; it followed that 
several of the characters were obliged to be what is technically called doubled. 
Thus the performer whose name appeared in the tills for the light, feathery 
Gratiano, was compelled, in the language of the turf, to carry weight, by the 
anonymous addition of Salanio to his first undertaking. In this Siamese union 
of two souls in one body, it happened, as in bodies po. FE, that the minister, to 
the general sustainment of his post, leaned to the most profitable side ; and 
hence the supporter of the two-fold weight had devoted his best energies to 
the principal duty assigned him, and thought but little of the lesser and compa- 
ratively unimportant one so unfairly buckled on his back, until the moment 
when he was called upon to rehearse the scene with Mr. Cooke in the third act, 
where his deficiency was immediately noted by the Shylock of the night, who 
patiently and politely explained to him the necessity of Salanio being literally 
perfect in the few lines he had to utter in this particular scene ; otherwise, as 
Shakspeare had therein indulged, as he often did, ina play upon words, unless 
the text in one instance was delivered correctly, and to the letter, Shylock 
could not proceed, as the point ef his rejoinder entirely depended upon the 
precise words of the author. Mr. Cooke’s explanation was listened to with 
deference and respectful attention by the person addressed, and with a good 
disposition to do, justly, the great man’s bidding. But the poor actor's Tread 
was too full of Gratiano’s “ infinite deal of nothing” to find room for the un- 
welcome Salanio, whose few words being clearly of no value to his own repu- 
tation in the play, he had but imperfectly considered in reference to another's. 

It must here be remembered that Salarino, when he and Salanio are mis- 
chievously twitting the malevolent Jew with his daughter Jessica’s flight, has 
to say, “I, for my part, knew the tailor that made the wings she flew withal ;” 
to which Salanio remarks, ‘‘ And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 
fledged ; and then it is the complexion of them all to leave their dam.” 

At rehearsal, the double, who did not know a single line, carelessly observed, 
in place of the above, ‘“ Ay, it is the way of them all to leave their father’s 
house.” ‘No, no, no!” exclaimed the discomfited star. ‘ My dear sir, don't 
you know the next line I have to speak? If you do not say, ‘It is the com- 
plexion of them all to leave their dam,’ how can I reply upon the word, and 
say, ‘She’s damned for it?’ If you omit the word dam, the whole sense of 
my next speech is confounded. You must utter the word dam, or I eannot re- 

ly at all.” “True, sir, I see,” observed the well-intentioned double ; ** then 

ll say it.” He forthwith made several unsuccessful attempts to deliver the 
text; but ultimately comforted Mr. Cooke with the assurance that he would 
be perfect by night. And indeed he did his best to keep his promise, fervently 
reiterating, to the great confusion and dismay of the attendant scene-shifters, 
carpenters, prompter, and property man, who—like Lord Tyrawley’s unfortu- 
nate battalion, stood embodied in one man—between the earlier scenes of his 
conflicting duties, the indispensable dam, upon which so much seemed to de- 
pend, wildly and earnestly repeating it,—‘* Dam, dam, dam,-—pam !_ But oh! 
*** Double, double, 
Toil and trouble.’ ” 

Poor Salanio increased in nervous trepidation as the moment of his responsi- 
bility approached ; and as it often happens that an overwrought anxiety to re- 
member a thing does not always prevent our forgetting it at the proper time, 
with all his care and study to retain the needful phrase which was to exasperate 
Shylock’s paternal ire to its very acme, like a false friend, it threatened to de- 
sert him at his direst need ; and when the critical scene commenced, the over- 
burdened actor felt his words, like Bob Acres’s valour, oozing out at the finger- 
ends of his memory, and all the pain and toil that he had undergone since the 
morning to fix, and as it were to dam up, the erratic stream of his recollection, 
in order that its evening's course might run smooth, had not secured it from 
premature escape ; consequently when the dreaded period of trial arrived, and 
Salarino duly obserwed that he “ kuew the tailor that made the wings” Jes- 
sica ‘ flew withal,” the agitated Salanio, after a momentary, breathless pause 
of doubt and alarm, cried out, with the energy of despair, ‘I knew him foo, 





usual exertion. Incledon was one of the members of this club, and a very li- 
beral partaker of the madeira, which, nevertheless, he indulged in the abuse of, 
continually finding fault with its quality ; and while he invariably swallowed two 
glasses, at least, to the one of any other person, he never failed to execrate its 
nauseous flavour. 

As the close of the season drew near, his brother-performers, long wearied 
with Incledon’s senseless and transparent folly upon this point, meditated 
some revenge upon his persevering discontent and continuous fault-finding of 
a wine which all knew to be excellent. Invariably, while underrating the ma- 
deira in question, he boasted of his own wine, averring that what the club pro- 
vided was not comparable with that he had in his cellar ; that in fact theirs 
was unfit for a gentleman’s drinking, and not worth the rinsings of the glasses 
sent away from his table, &c. &c. 

On the last night but one of the season, Incledon had been more than usual- 
ly discontented with the madeira he partook of so largely,—still bragging of 
his own. While he sipped and sipped, he mingled with his sips the most vio- 
lent execrations of its infamous quality ; declaring, as glass after glass coursed 
rapidly down his throat, that he had the utmost difficulty in swallowing the poi- 
sonous composition. The next night, one of the club perceiving a large key 
lying upon Ineledon’s dressing-table, with an iron label attached, upon which 
the word “cellar”? was engraved, it struck the plotters that it was the “ open 
Sesame” to the so-much-vaunted madeira. And Incledon happening at the 
time to be engaged upon the stage until the close of the opera, the traitors des- 
patched his dresser in a hackney-coach to Brompton Crescent with the pre- 
cious key, and a message to Mrs. Incledon from her husband, requesting that 
she would send forthwith by the bearer (known by her to be his theatre-atten- 
dant) one dozen of his best madeira. Mrs. Incledon, wholly unsuspicious of 
any trick—the delivery of the key being sufficient warranty for the genuine- 
ness of the order—caused the wine to be promptly delivered, and placed in the 
coach ; and the dresser arrived at the theatre with it ere Incledon returned to 
his room. When there, it was formally announced to him, that in consequence 
of his continued distaste of the wine hitherto provided, which had been con- 
sumed to the last bottle, the club had procured a dozen of a superior quality, 
in order to gratify Incledon’s fastidious taste ; and as it was the last night of 
the season, they had invited two or three performers, not of the club, to par- 
take of the treat ; for the wine had been tasted by some unerring judges, and 
pronounced unequalled in its flavour. Incledon’s self-conceit, it may be ima- 
gined, was somewhat pigued by the declared existence of any wine not his “ un- 
equalied” in quality ; and he looked grave and dissatisfied. His judgment thus 
appealed to was tenacious and deliberate. He poured out slowly a glass of 
the boasted wine, and held it up to the light with most critical examination ; 
he then passed it under his nostrils, scrupulously repeating the operation several 
times with an ominous shake of the head, which reminded all present of Lord 
Burleigh in the Critic: then putting a taste of the wine upon his tongue, and 
moving it about for a short interval before he swallowed it, and repeating again 
and again this last test, with a sudden shudder of disgust and contempt, he ul- 
timately threw away the remaining drop from the defiled glass, protesting, with 

a vehement oath, that it was stuf, and not worth a shilling a bottle: in fact, 
“* cape—nothing but cape,” to which he pronounced the previous samples infi- 
nitely superior! His brethren expressed themselves “ disappointed,” and 
they were “sorry and vexed” that Mr. Incledon did not like the wine, which 
every other person lauded, and speedily disposed of. Incledon became sulky, 
having for consistency sake abstained from taking his share of the “ execrable 
trash,” and moodily prepared to return home.—One of the party, who all at 
once affected to agree with him in opinion of that night's wine, accompanying 
him thither, self-invited, for the professed purpose of tasting the * particular 
madeira” so often vaunted by its fortunate possessor, As ‘they entered the 
supper-room, the master of the house put his hand ints his pocket for the key 
of the cellar, which not finding, he expressed his fear that he had left it be- 
hind him in his stage-clothes ; but, on the instant, Mrs. Incledon smilingly pro- 
duced it, observing that, ** in the haste of his messenger’s return to the theatre 
with the wine, she had omitted to send back the key.” ‘“ What messenger ! 
what wine ?”” asked the astonished and alarmed husband. The whole matter 
was soon explained, and the boaster, more angry than humbled, was left by his 
visitor, the unpitied victim to his own vanity, justly sacrificed upon the altar he 
himself had erected, wide 
COOKE IN SHYLOCK. 
The great celebrity of this extraordinary actor did not render him forgetful 


* Mr. Incledon always pronounced the letter a very broad, 


—and he wasn’t worth ad—n!” 


TAMING HORSES. 
Horse-training. By A. J. Ellis, B.A. Windsor, Oxley. 

Mr. Catlin, in his work on the manners and customs of the North American 
Indians, gave the following account of their method of taming the wild buffalo 
calves, and wild horses :— 

‘“T have often, in occurrence with a well-known custom of the country, held 
my hand over the eyes of the calf, and breathed a few strong breaths into its 
nestrils ; after which [ have, with my hunting companions, rode several miles 
into our encampment, with the little prisoner busily following the heels of my 








horse the whole way, as closely and affectionately as its instinct would attach | 
it to the company of itsdam. This is one of the most extraordinary things | 
that I have met with in the habits of this wild country ; and although I had | 
often heard of it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, | am now willing to bear | 
testimony to the fact, from the numerous instances which I have witnessed siuce | 
I came into the country. During the time that I resided at this post, in the 
spring of the year, on my way up the river, I assisted (in numerous hunts of | 
the buffalo, with the Fur Company’s men,) in bringing in, in the above manner, 
several of these little prisoners, which sometimes follow for five or six miles | 
close to our horses’ heels, and even into the Fur Company’s fort, and into the 
stable where our horses were led. In this way, before I left for the head 
waters of the Missouri, I think we had collected about a dozen.” 

In the same way, the wild’ horses are tamed. When the Indian has got him 
well secured with the lasso, and 2 pair of hobbles on his feet, ‘“‘he gradually 
advances, until he is able to place his hand on the animal’s nose and over his 
eyes, and at length to breathe in its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile and 
conquered ; so that he has little more to do than to remove the hobbles from 
its feet, and lead or ride it into camp.” 

Mr. Ellis chanced to read this account when on a visit in Yorkshire, and | 
forthwith resolved to try the experiment. He and his friends were alike in- | 
credulous, and sought amusement from the failure, rather than knowledge by 
the result—but two experiments, all he was able to try, were both successful. | 
Here is the particulars of one of them :— . 

“Saturday, Feb. 12, 1842.—While the last experiments were being tried on | 
| the yearling, W. espied B——, a farmer and tenant, with several men, at the 
| distance of some fields, trying, most ineffectually, on the old system, to break- | 
in a horse. W. proposed to go down and show him what effect had been pro- | 
| duced on the yearling. When the party arrived at the spot, they found that B. 
and his men had tied their filly short up toa tree in the corner of a field, one 
side of which was walled, and the other hedged in. W. now proposed to B. 
to tame his horse afterthe new method. B., who was aware of the character 
of his horse, anxiously warned W. not to approach it, cautioning him 
especially against the fore feet, asserting that the horse would rear 
and strike him with the fore feet, as it had ‘lamed’ his own (B.’s) 
thigh just before they had come up. W., therefore proceeded véry cautiously. 
He climbed the wall, and came at the horse through the tree, to the trunk of 
which he clung for some time, that he might secure a retreat in case of nog. 
Immediately upon his touching the halter, the horse pranced about, and finally 
pulled away with a dogged and stubborn expression, which seemed to bid W. 
defiance. Taking advantage of this, W. leaned over as far as he could, cling- 
ing all the time to the tree with his right hand, and succeeded in breathing into 
one nostril, without, however, being able to blind the eyes. From that moment 
all became easy. W., who is very skilful in the management of a horse, coax- 
ed it, and rubbed its face, and breathed from time to time into the nostrils, 
while the horse offered no resistance. In about ten minutes, W. declared his 
conviction that the horse was subdued ; and he then unfastened it, and to the 
great and evident astonishment of B., (who had been trying all the morning in 
vain to gain a mastery over it,) led it quietly away with a loose halter. Stop- 
ping in the middle of the field, with no one else near, W. quietly walked up to 
the horse, placed his arm over one eye and his hand over the other, and breath- 
ed into the nostrils. It was pleasing to observe how agreeable this operation 
appeare 1 to the horse, who put up his nose to receive the ‘ puff.’ In this man- 
ner W. led the horse through all the fields to the stable yard, where he exami- 
ned the fore feet of the horse, who offered no resistance—but while W. was 
| examining the hind feet, bent its neck round, and kept nosing W.’s back. He 
| next buckled on a surcingle, and then a saddle, and finally fitted the horse with 
arope. During the whole of these operations, the horse did not offer the 
slightest resistance, nor did it flinch in the least degree.” 
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Two experiments are all Mr. Ellis has had opportunity of either witnessing, 
or hearing the results of. But, as he states, these have been to him perfectly 
satisfactory ; and, as he has no b+ grmecneny of carrying them on, since he is 
unacquainted with the treatment of horses, and neither owns any, nor is likely 
to be thrown in the way of unbroken colts, he has resolved to publish these par- 
ticulars, that gentlemen, farmers, trainers, and others may at least try so sim- 
ple a plan, and thus test and determine its value. Mr. Ellis is of opinion, that 
this is the secret of the celebrated Irish horse-charmers,—and we remember 
that in more than one recorded instance of their power, they pretended to whis- 
nq to the animal, and played with his head, and thus probably, breathed into 

is nostrils. 








STRANGE GAME. 


No country in the world, perhaps, offers such temptations for the true sports- 
man as India. The quantity of game, (particularly in Bengal,) exceeds the 
most sanguine ideas of an untravelled Briton. The whole face of the country 
seems alive. A thousand species of birds unknown in Europe—a thousand 
different kinds of animals, omitted by some of our best zoologists—a thousand 
venomous, but beautiful reptiles, vivify the scene. With a gun over the shoul- 
der, a host of objects, besides those which are styled “legitimate game,” offer 
themselves to tempt a shot, (not that I ever had the craving desire, which some 
men feel, merely to kill and destroy, for the sake of wantoncruelty,) from their 
gay plumage and curious form. 

i was strolling through a wood “high up the country,” with my Manton on 
my shoulder, my thoughts all centered in Europe, when I heard a curious noise 
in a tree almost immediately above me. I looked up, and found that the sounds 
proceeded from a white monkey, who skipped from branch to branch, chatter- 
ing away with delight at beholding ‘a fellow-creature of a larger growth,” for 
so he decidedly seemed to consider me. For a few moments | took no notice 
of his antics, and walked quietly along, till suddenly a large branch fell at my 
feet, narrowly escaping my head. I again paused, and found that the missile 
had been dropped by my talkative friend. Without consideration I instantly 
turned round, and fired at him. 

The report had scarcely sounded, when I heard the most piercing, the most 
distressing cry that ever reached my ears. The agonised shriek of a young in- 
fant burst from the little creature whom I had wounded. It was within thirty 
paces of me. I could see the wretched animal, already stained with blood, 
point to its wound, and again hear its dreadful moan. The last agony of a hare 
is harrowing to the tyro, and I have seen a young sportsman turn pale on hear- 
ing it. The present cry was, however, more distressing. I turned round, and 
endeavoured to hurry away. ‘This, however, I found no easy task ; for, as [ 
moved forward, the unhappy creature followed me, springing as well as it could 
from bough to bough, utteriug a low wailing moan, and pointigg at the same 
time to the spot whence the blood trickled. Then ation me steadily, but 
mournfully, in the face, it seemed to reproach me with my wanton cruelty 
Again | hastened on, but still it pursued me. When I stopped, it stopped ; 
when I attempted to go forward, it accompanied me. Never in the whole course 
of my life did I feel so much for a dumb animal ; never did I so keenly repent 
an act of uncalled-for barbarity. 

Determined not to allow the poor monkey thus to linger in torture, and at 
once to end the annoying scene, [ suddenly came to a halt, and lowering my 
gun, which was only single-barreled, I was about to re-load it for the purpose 
of despatching the maimed creature, when, springing from the tree, it ran up 
to within about half a dozen paces of me, and began to cry so piteously, and 
roll itself in agony, occasionally picking up earth, with which it attempted to 
stanch the blood by stuffing it into the wound, that, in spite of my resolution, 
when I fired, I was so nervous, I almost missed my aim, inflicting another 
wound, which broke the animal’s leg, but nothing more. Again its piercing 
shriek rang in my ears. Horrified beyond endurance, I threw down my gun, 
and sailly fled. 

In about half an hour I returned, for the purpose of fetching my Manton, 
fully expecting that the poor animal had left the spot. What, then, was my 
surprise to find a crowd of monkeys surrounding the wretched sufferer. As | 
advanced under the shade of some trees, I stole almost close to them before 
they perceived me. | took advantage of this circumstance to pause for a mo- 
ment, and watch their movements. ‘The stricken monkey was crying out in the 
most piteous manner; the others were busily employed in tearing open the 
wound, trying to destroy the already dreadfully maimed creature. A shout 
drove them all away, save the dying animal. I advanced ; the little monkey 
was rolling in agony. I took up my gun, which lay beside him. I fancied he 
cast one look of supplication on me, one prayer to be relieved from his misery. 
[ did not hesitate ; with one blow of the butt-end I dashed out his brains. Then 
turning round, I slowly returned to my quarters, more profoundly dispirited than 

I had felt for many months.—Howrs in Hindostan. 
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QELECT BOARD —Superior accommodations, with board may be obtained by two Gen- 
tlemen and their wives, without children, or by four single gentlemen, in one of 
the best houses in St. John’s Park. The house will be entirely ready by the first of 
May. As the establishment may be justly considered that of a private family, the most 
unexceptionable references will be expected and given. For Cards of address please 
apply at this office. April 16-3t 


ENTEEL AND WELL FURNISHED APARTMENTS TO LET WITH BREAKFAST 
AND TEA —The situation is very convenient, being within one minutes’ walk of 
the Park. The apartments consist of three rooms on the first floor, all communicating 
with each other. Terms moderate. Apply at No. | St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and Vesey sts. April 16. 
HINA MAGNOLIA, with several thousand fgwers now in bloom.—W. Russell, 
Florist, &c., corner of Smith and Livingston Streets, Brooklyn, L L., respectfully 
mvites his friends and the public to his collection of rare and splendid plants, &c., 
now in bloom and for sale at reasonable prices, viz., The true sps. of Rhododeidron 
Arboreum, from the East Indies, also his Hibrib Rhododendrons Russellianum, and 
Grandiflorand, &c., Azalias, Verbenas, Primulas, Cactuses, lxias, Cyclemens, Pwonias, 
Gladioluses, Tuberoses, large specimens of the White and Yellow Banksia Rose, 
Yellow Tea, Yellow Moisette, La Marque, Agrippina, &c. His new varieties of Seed- 
ling Violas (Heurtsease or Pansey) are acknowledged to be superior to any yet seen 
inthis country. He has n+med six varieties after the following distinguished Ladies 
and Gentlemen, viz —Lord Morpeth, Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, Mrs. Shedg- 
wick, Mrs Embury, Mrs. Sigourney. These varities will be sold by subscription, viz., 
at $6 the collection, the plants ready for sale the first week in June. 
N.B. A rare collection of Cameilias, and Geraniums, and beautiful Boqnets of 
Roses, Verbenas, Mignionette, Helitropes, &c., at 50 cents and upwards. 3-4 of aimile 
from the Ferry. April 9-3t. 











Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines liis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





AULDING INSTITUTE.—Yonkers. April 1, 1842 —The Summer Session of this 
Establishment will commence on the first Monday of May next. Number of pu- 
pils limited to 25. It is believed a more healthful situation, combined with other ad- 
vantages is not to be foundin the Union. Circulars can be had at the book store of Mr 
T A. Goodrich, No. 2 Barclay Street, New York. WM. MURRILL, Principal. 
drril 9-3" 














THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 
S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the pnblic 
W. that he has fitted up the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 
good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with such 
prices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 
has heretofore so liberally experienced. 
N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock 


— QRGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY sTREET, New Yor«. 


HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public : 
T “ York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 


Oct 23-6m. 








To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. — 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. . 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 

It 1s pronounced by those w ho are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe 
rior instrument. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Daniel Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above :ecommendation, having tried the instrument 

previous to its removal from this city. Ss. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 


He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, an¢ 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
hes, within these few months, erected large organs , 

And also to agreat number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has receive@ 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

G. J. continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 


smallest—and for vountry churches where organists are difficult to be procured, those 
of the self-playing, or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom: 
mended: these instruments. by the simplest mechanical! means, perform psalmody and 
chants in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, been in generat 
ise inthe country churches through ut (ngland 


The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises = 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmen added to his own practical knowledge 
he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for Church or parlour, of superior qualita 
and upon very favourable terms ; 

Oct. 16-6m. GEORGE JARDINE, 

Organ Builder. 
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POLITICAL 


Kuipevial Paritament. 


CONSOLIDATION OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 
House of Commons, March 8. 














Mr. DISRAELI made a proposal, for the amalgamating the Consular es- 
tablishment with the Diplomatic — of the vere At present they are 
r di 


distinct, the division having arisen from an assume fference between the 

litical and commercial interests of the nation; an arbitrary and fanciful 
distinction, which in practice induces perpetual confusion, and in many 
cases one set of duties is necessarily blended with the other. Mr. Disraeli 
reviewed the condition of our Consular establishment in various parts of the 
world. 


In Turkey, where the commercial duties are simple, as the natural result of 


direct taxation, we maintain three Consuls-General, twelve Consuls, and fifteen 
Vice-Consuls. ‘Their offices are indeed no sinecure, as the volume of corres- 
pondence laid on the table by Lord Palmerston attested ; but did the commu- 
nications refer solely to commercial topics! They expressed opinions upon 
treaties, referred to the operations of armies and fleets, and speculated on war. 
‘The expedition to Syria originated with Mr. Wood, a gentleman who, though 
not a British subject, was the British Consul at Beyrout. Passing to the other 
side of the Atlantic, in the new world which Mr. Canning called into existence 
in Spanish America, we find Consuls making their office a sinecure and en- 
gaging in traffic; while the diplomatic business being very simple, Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Secretaries of Legation are occupied with the commercial 


business proper to Consuls. When, in 1830, Lord Palmerston was desirous to | 


subscribe his quota towards the general reductions, he laid his finger on this 
double service, and made very judicious arrangements for its alteration: in 
Mexico he abolished the offices of Consul-General and Vice-Consul, leaving a 
Minister-Plenipotentiary, Secretary of Legation, and Consul. In the inland 
Colombian town of Bogota he abolished a Consul-Generalship, leaving a Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary, Secretary of Legation, and Vice-Consul. If the fore- 
going cases were to be deemed out of the ordinary course, in one of the best- 
ordered communities of Europe, the Hanse Towns, we had a gentleman who 
was at once Consular-General and the accredited Diplomatic Minister. Again, 
in Algiers and the other Turkish Regencies, there are Consuls-General who 
are likewise Chargés d’Affaires Mr. Bidwell vindicated the necessity of main- 
taining the Consular offices,of Bucharest, Milan, and Warsaw, as political ap- 
pointments : whereas, to Cracow, where the people had a promise from Lord 
Palmerston that a Consul shoul be appointed on political grounds, none had 
been sent. 

Mr. Disraeli then considered the effect of this system in a political point of 
view ; deriving his first illustration from Egypt. 

One Consul-General was appointed because he was travelling-tutor to a no- 
bleman. The next was a member of the old Levant Company, who had hos- 
pitably entertained a Member of that House while on his travels. In 1831, the 
ruler of Egypt was negotiating for independence, and he collected an immense 
army to attack Syria; but no representation was made on the part of Great 
Britain. Had it been, Mr. Disraeli was convinced that the invasion never 
would have taken place. Evenif the Consul had communicated with the Se- 
cretary of State, Lord Palmerston had just come into power, and was dis- 
tracted by revolution at home, riots in Paris, the separation of the Netherlands, 
and the blockade of Holland ; and he might not have condescended to notice a 
mere Levantine Consul’s letters. 

Prosecuting the proof that Consulships are bestowed on persons without re- 
gard to their fitness, from mere party interest, Mr. Disraeli mentioned a nota- 
ble instance. 

In 1832, the Consul-Generalship at Bogota was abolished: in 1841, it was 
necessary to provide forthose who had pressing claims on the Government, 
and the Consul-Generalship at Bogota was revived, and a new Consul (Mr 
Robert Steuart) was appointed, who was also to be Chargé d’Affaires at a 
guinea a day ; a salary scarcely inferior to that of the Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Another political partisan, Mr. Rainsforth, was also sent as Vice-Consul. He 
begged the House to look to the consequence of this ludicrous philanthropy of 
the noble Viscount. ‘The House was perhaps aware that the great Spanish 
Regency of Granada had separated into the three republics of New Granada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador, the citizens of which were divided into two parties, 
so equally balanced that neither was strong enough to put down the other, and 
which therefore resolved to submit their differences to the arbitration of the 
British Minister. Mr. Steuart was therefore called in to settle their disputes ; 
and here was an instance of a Consul suddenly required to arbitrate on the 
highest diplomatic questions. ‘The Consul then was informed that the depu 
ties of the two parties were anxious to communicate with him. They were 
introduced and stated their case ; but the Consul, not speaking a single word 
of Spanish, was unable to understand what they had to say. The Deputies 
finding that the Consul could not, naturally thought that the Vice-Consul 
could, and therefore addressed themselves to Mr. Rainsforth; but found them- 
selves equally at a loss, as he could speak no more than his principal. What 
was the result! The Consul-General of Bogota, at which place he had never 
arrived, was obliged to engage an interpreter. The character of the Drago- 
man tribe was much the same in all countries; but, bad as they might be in 
Turkey, they were infinitely worse in the South American States ; for there 
any man who happened to speak English, however unprincipled a person he 
might be, was immediately engaged, and would hold completely in his hand 
the intcrests of the two nations. He had the highest authority for saying that 
the Dragoman of this Consul-General was a person who ought not to be in- 
trusted with political duties. ‘This was the consequence of appointing a Con- 
sul-General and Vice-Consul who had no single qualification for their office. 

The neighbouring state of Venezuela exhibited proceedings no less extraor- 
dinary. In 1839, the Consul-General at Caraccas was living at St. Peters- 
burg, intending never to return ; and the Consul of Puerto Cabello, in the same 
state was dying at Liverpool. In 1841, a Consul was appointed at Puerto 
Cabello; and who was he !—Mr. Florence O'Leary, a naturalized subject of 
Venezuela anda General in the service of that state. Now we have a 
boundary question with Venezuela; for that country claims a tract of land on 
the Orinoco which we claim for the British colony of Guiana; and hence it is 
doubly necessary that this country should be properly represented. 

After a passing censure on the intrigues of Colonel Hodges, the Consul-Ge- 
neral in Servia, which had procured his expulsion, and the filling up of the post 
by Mr. De Fonblanque, whom Lord Palmerston had recalled years before, Mr. 
Disraeli adverted to a duty of the Consuls to report on statistics of the countries 
in which they are placed. Reports have been laid on the table on Egypt, Syria, 
and Candia ; but they did not emanate from the Consular establishments : Dr. | 
Bowring was sent ona special mission to make reports. In Naples, where 
there is an Envoy at a salary of 2,400]. a year, and a Secretary of Legation at | 
2,0001., Mr. Macgregor was sent as Special Commissioner to manage a Com- 
mercial treaty ; and he entered largely into political proceedings to counteract 
iitrigue and corruption. Mr. Disraeli culled further examples of Consular in- 
sufficiency from France, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, and Germany. As an 
act of impartial censure, he alluded to Mr. Meek’s six week's scrambling expe- 
dition, by Sir Robert Peel’s direction, to collect information on the Corn-laws, 
which might have been procured from public archives. He did not fail to men- | 
tion Captain Elliot’s appointment as Consul in Texas ; but he ascribed much of | 
the evil which had befallen him in China to the peculiar character with which | 
“rovernment had chosen to invest him. He pointed to the very limited power | 
possessed by Consuls, which prevents their vindicating their authority ; and 
argued that the office is no lounger necessary now that merchants have regular | 
consignees in foreign ports. Mr. Disraeli concluded by moving, | 

“That it appears to this House that great inconvenience and injury to the 
public welfare have arisen from the civil affairs of her Majesty in foreign coun- 
tries being carried on by two distinct services ; and that, with a view of advanc- | 
ing those commercial interests which at this moment so much occupy our con- 
sideration, it is expedient that measures should be forthwith taken to blend 
the Consular with the Diplomatic body.” 

Lord CLAUDE HAMILTON seconded the resolution, in a speech which 


generalized somewhat the arguments of Mr. Disraeli 









He complained that the 
onsular system afforded no scope asa profession for progressive advancement ; 
and he regretted the absence of such a code of laws as regulates the Consular 
tystem of France : 

Dr. BOWRING pointed to the want of proper education for the profes- 
sion. Mere party considerations lead to the appointment of men who are ut- 
terly unfit, and the consequence is that Consuls are always committing illegal 
acts ¥ 

Sir ROBERT PEEL could not concur without reserve in the opinion that 
“Vonsular and Diplomatic functions should be blended. A bill brought in by 
Mr. Huskisson and Mr Canning to regulate the Consular service, proved that 
their Opinion was against such a union ; and all change was deprecated by a 
Select Committee on the subject, which comprised Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Lowther, Sir James Graham, Lord Sandon, Si Hussey Vivian, Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, Mr. Hutt, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Stuart M'Kenzie, Dr 
Sowring, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, and Sir Stratford Canning. There may be 
men who are qualified either for Diplomatic or Consular duties, but not for both 
: ere are Consuls at thirteen or fourteen trading ports in France ; but agents 
or diplomatic purposes could not be wanted in all those places. At the same 
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time, he was not prepared to contend for the opposite principle ; and where it 
was possible to combine the two kinds of office, it should be done; but that 
ought to be left to the discretion of Government. He did not deny that in con- 
sequence of there being no express rule, there was a tendency to appoint per- 
sons who are disqualified for other offices ; and he made this public advertise- 
ment on the subject— 

That he would interfere on political grounds with no Consular appointment 
whatever ; and moreover, he there publicly declared, that there was too great 
a disposition on the part of those who were disqualified for public situations to 
expect Consular appointments, and that he thought the qualifications of all ap- 
plicants for such offices ought to be inquired into and scrutinized, and that no 
appointment ought to be made unless it could be vindicated on the ground of 
the commercial knowledge and ability of the parties ; and he hoped this an- 
nouncement would be taken as his answer to all the applications he had hitherto 
received and had not answered ; and if it should operate as a preventive against 
the repetition of similar applications, he should consider himself most amply 
compensated for his trouble with these matters. 

Lord PALMERSTON insisted that Mr. Disraeli’s speech was inconsistent 
with his motion ; for if he made one thing more prominent than another, it was 
that the Consuls performed their duties very well ; but that they were too am- 
bitious, having insisted upon being active Diplomatists—though not to the sa- 
tisfaction of Mr. Disraeli. In fact, the motion was merely an excuse for attack- 
ing the appointments which he had made. Mr. Disraeli ought to have made 
himself acquainted with the fact that the functions of the two bodies are totally 
distinct and dissimilar. ‘The Consul’s duties are commercial : he has to attend 
to the clearing of vessels, to act’ as umpire in disputes between British subjects 
in the port where he is stationed, to assist British subjects in preferring com- 
plaints against iocal authorities, and to aid those who wish to return to their 
native land. The Diplomatist is put in immediate communication with the Go- 
vernment of the country, and he cannot act without his exeguatur ; questions 
of pacific relations, beyond the province of the Consul, come under his notice. 
Would France permit twenty Chargés d’Affaires and twenty Diplomatic agents 
to be scattered about the country? The qualities of mind required by the two 
offices were essentially distinct. In some remote provinces indeed, situated at 
a distance from the Minister charged with diplomatic functions, the Consul 
might necessarily assume some duties of a political character. Lord Palmer- 
ston complained that Mr. Disraeli had misstated facts. When Colombia was 
split into the three states of New Granada, Ecuador, and Venezuela, the same 
course had been pursued as in the case of Chili and Peru, and Consuls-General 
had been appointed for each. With reference to the Consul-Generalship at 
Bogota, Consuls were to be chosen for their ability and business-like habits : 
the language of a country was easily to be acquired. Lord Palmerston denied 
that Colonel Hodges had fomented dissensiens in Servia: he had been appoint- 
ed to the Consul-Generalship at Hamburg entirely for his good conduct in Ser- 
via and Egypt; and there, by the by, the two functions, Diplomatic and Con- 
sular, were united. With respect to the appointment of Mr. Wood, he was 
not Consul in Syria: he was Dragoman at Constantinople, and he went to Sy- 
ria as the agent of the Porte. Lord Palmerston defended the practice of send- 
ing special missions to collect special information: on general subjects of 
trade and commerce the Consuls yearly send in voluminous reports, containing 
much valuable matter, which it is the duty of the Secretary of State to read 
himself : the Consular correspondence, he might say, forms one half of all that 
engages the attention of the Foreign department. Lord Palmerston delicately 
vindicated the zeal and ability of the Minister at Naples, who “ had the mis- 
fortune to be a xelation of his.”” Mr. Macgregor, however, was sent out to ne- 
gotiate a new tariff, and it was desirable that that duty should be performed by 
some one well acquainted with the tariff of England: when he went beyond 
his instructions, Government felt obliged to refuse to recognize his acts. As to 
the country being kept generally ill-informed on foreign politics, he gave the 
assertion the most unqualified contradiction. He considered the motion as a 
mere vehicle for the lamentations of hundreds of disappointed candidates for 
Consular offices. He explained the facts as to the absence of the Consular 
agents from Venezuela. Sir Robert Kerr Porter had leave of absence, to 
which he was entitled before he left his post ; but/he staid to negotiate a slave- 
trade treaty : he then went to St. Petersburg to see some of his family. When 
the Vice-Consul of Porto Cabello died, Florence O’Leary was appointed in his 
place : true, the latter was a citizen of the state; but it must be remembered 
that in the South American States citizenship is forced upon foreigners after a 
residence of two years: andat all events, General O’Leary was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the language. Lord Palmerston, remarking that the House 
would judge of Mr. Disraeli’s accuracy in the cases which he had omitted from 
those which he had answered, concluded thus— 

*T beg, that in future the honourable Member will turn his steel upon me. 
Let him attack me as much as he pleases ; but I entreat him to spare the feel- 
ings of those who occupy official situations abroad ; and if, in any case, he finds 
it necessary to remark upon their conduct or character, I trust he will ascertain 
that the information upon which he grounds his accusations is correct, before 
he makes statements in this House which, as they must go forth to the 
world, cannot but inflict pain and injury upon persons employed in the pub- 
lic service.” 

The remainder of the debate turned chiefly on special points. Mr. Smythe 
began with a sneer at Dr. Bowring’s claim for Consular education ; remarking, 
that if he received an official appointment, he might exclaim “ O fortunatam 
natam, me Consule, Romam ?!”’ In the course of some general observations, 
Mr. Smythe deelared the treaty of London to redound as much to the credit of 
Lord Palmerston as the treaty of Nimeguen to that of one of his predecessors ; 
and he made some objections to Consuls being permitted to trade. Mr. Wil- 
liam Williams urged the appointment of a Consul at Cracow. Sir William 
Somerville vindicated the ability of Mr. Temple, the Minister at Naples, who 
had regularly advanced from the humble post of an Attache. Mr. Ward 
thought that suggestions made that night might be acted on ; but he feared 
that a Diplomatic education would be hopeless while the holders of such offices 
are liable to displacement by party changes at home. Mr. Labouchere said 
that Lord Palmerston had made ita rule to abolish, when practicable, the office 
of Consul-General wherever there was a Diplomatic Minister resident. Cap- 
taig Plumridge advocated enlarged powers for Consuls 

Mr. DISRAELI briefly replied, by touching on a few of the more obvious 
points in Lord Palmerston’s speech. He observed, that almost all speakers 
had admitted the principle for which he contended. Of course he should not 
trouble the House to divide 

The motion was negatived without a division. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY 
House of Commons. March 22. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER, called attention to the state of the Navy. He was 
decidedly opposed to the custom of placing a civilian at the head of the depart- 
ment, which he thought should be under a Naval Commander-in-Chief. ‘That 
the First Lord is at present wholly irresponsible, was proved by a letter which 
Lord Minto addressed privately to Sir Robert Stopford, signifying his wish 
that the British squadron in the Mediterranean should assemble off Cyprus and 
await further orders : the Board of Admiralty were kept unacquainted with that 
letter. Sir Charles admitted that the victories of Copenhagen and Trafalgar 
had been won during the administration of civilians ; but on the other hand, 
the mutiny at the Nore occurred under a civilian ; and had an Admiral been at 
the head of the Board, the submissive remonstrances of the sailors would not 
have been unattended to. Under the, York administration, four ships were lost 
in the Baltic, because they were kept there at an improper season. During 
the American war, under the administration of Lord Melville, ships were sent 
out improperly manned, and three were taken by the Americans. It is unfor- 
tunately in this country impossible altogether to resist political interest ; but 
some decency should be observed in the appointments which are made: Lord 
Minto had ransacked all Scotland to find an Eliot for promotion ; and, not sa- 
tisfied with his search there, he went to Plymouth, and even to the Cape of 
Good Hope ; whence he promoted a person possessing the fortunate name, who 
had never seen service, to be Store-keeper at Halifax. An instance of the ill 
effects of this system was this fact: one of Earl Grey’s sons joined the Jupi- 
ter in 1822, at the same time with a young gentleman named Davis : Captain 
George Grey has been a Post Captain for eight years ; Mr Davis, still a Mid- 
shipman after seventeen years’ service, has left the Navy in disgust, and is 
now inthe Coast Guard. Sir Charles finished by moving three resolutions,— 
declarmg that the advantage of having the Boards of Admiralty composed of 
Naval officers should be fully considered, as well as the expediency of having 
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tion of the Navy : in 1782, Mr. Fox made a motion to remove the Earl of 
Sandwich from the head of the Admiralty. The First Lord is responsible for 
the distribution of the patronage, which he retains exclusively in his own hands. 
And, with all respect for Naval officers, he must observe that a knowledge of 
civil affairs is at least as necessary in a First Lord of the Admiralty as of naval 
affairs. Undoubtedly there may be Naval officers fitted to the post ; but 
would it be wise to limit the choice of the Crown to the narrow circle of Naval 
officers? As to political influence, that would weigh no less with a naval offi- 
cer than with a civilian ; while a civilian would be more likely to act with strong 
impartiality in the exercise of patronage than one liable to the pressing influen- 
ces of personal and professional attachments. As to the letter written by Lord 
Minto to Sir Robert Stopford, Sir James was persuaded that the system of pri- 
vate correspondence with officers in important commands, was not only condu- 
cive to the safe conduct of the public service, but was quite consistent with the 
practice of the best periods of our constitution. ‘The Board of Admiralty, too, 
are not generally cognisant of great naval operations : in the operations against 
Copenhagen, Lord Gambier was placed directly under the orders of the Seere- 
tary of State for the Foreign department ; and on ordinary occasions of mixed 
operations of the Army and Navy, it has not been the custom of the Board of 
Admiralty to send out orders ; but they are sent out by the Cabinet, throu 
the Secretary of State. Sir James quoted the authority of William the 
Fourth, who had held up two examples of Ministers of the Navy, Lord Sand- 
wich and Lord Spencer, neither of them naval men: the Administration of 
Lord St. Vincent had not been fortunate ; and Mr. Pitt contrasted his Adminis- 
tration with that of Lord Spencer. As to the insufficient manning of the Na- 
vy, abstractedly he agreed with Sir Charles Napier ; but he questioned the pro- 
priety as a matter of discretion, of speculating as to what might have occurred 
had the Mediterranean fleet encountered an enemy : he believed that under any 
circumstances it would have sustained the honour of the national flag. He ob- 
jected to promotion by purchase, that it would shut out meritorious but r 
men. The affording to officers certain advantages on retirement, would no 
doubt make an opening for junior officers ; but such matters were best left to 
the consideration of the Executive Government. Sir Charles had thrown out 
a suggestion for a compulsory clause in the Poor-law Act for apprenticing pau- 
per boys to the Navy : but there was no necessity for so unpopular a measure, 
for there was no difficulty in procuring any number of boys; the sons of the 
peasantry along the coast are always found to be willing and anxious to enter 
the Navy. He was unwilling to meet the resolution by a direct negative, and 
therefore he should move the previous question. 

The motion was supported by Captain Berkeley, Lord Ingestve, and Captain 
Pechell. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, with some variation, followed up Sir James Graham’s 
arguments. He cautioned the House against a bad precedent in restricting 
the discretion of the Crown. The custom had been sanctioned by long usage, 
not to exclude laymen and unprofessional members from the Board of Admi- 
ralty. Of course, Sir Charles Napier did not mean his motion as one of cen- 








assent.] Then, was it not inconsistent to ask the House to affirm a resolution 
which would make it impossible for Lord Haddington to administer the affairs 
of the Admiralty ? And was it certain that the appointment of a Naval officer 
would give satisfaction’ Lord Keppel] and Lord Howe had both been wor- 
ried out of office by the House of Commons. Sir Robert could not see any 
advantage in speculating upon the hypothetical actions with another great 
power, with whom we are happily now at peace: he did not think it wise to in- 
dulge in those useless speculations as to whether our Navy would defeat that 
of France, or would be defeated by them. He would not seek to induce Sir 
| Charles to abandon his motion by any concession; but he hoped he would see 
the inexpediency of pressing it. 

Mr. CHARLES WOOD—who defended Lord Minto—was of opinion that 
the Admiralty, as at present constituted, was constituted in the best possible 
way. Sir Thomas Troubridge did not think that the constitution of the Board 
could be changed for the better; but he thought that advantage might arise 
from having a Naval officer at the Board of Ordnance. He declared that the 
vessels in the Mediterranean were in a most effective state. After a few words 
from Sir Henry Hardinge, to explain that undue favour is not shown to the 
Army in promotions and a brief reply from Sir Charles Napier, the House ne- 
gatived the first resolution without a division ; the second by 138 votes to 40; 
and the third by 139 to 47. 


WEST INDIES AND AFRICAN M!iGRATION. 

Lord STANLEY moved for two Select Committees,—first, one “‘ to inquire 
into the state of the British Possessions on the West coast of Africa, more es- 
pecially with reference to their present relations with the neighbouring native 
tribes ;” and then one “ to inquire into the state of the different West India 
Colonies, iu reference to the existing relations between employers and labour- 
ers, the rate of wages, the supply of labour, the system and expense of culti- 
vation, and the general state of their rural and agricultural economy.” He 
prefaced both these motions by one speech—The great experiment of Negro 
Emancipation, he said had produced the happiest results in the physical and 
moral condition of the Blacks inthe West Indies ; and he quoted despatches 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Governor of Jamaica, and Mr. Light, the Gover- 
nor of Demerara, with other documents, to show the thriving and comfortable 
condition of the labourers, great numbers of whom have become landowners. 
Nevertheless, fromthe same causes that produced those results, the planters 
are suffering severe loss and injury; for evenif an enhanced price on a dimi- 
nished supply of sugar has prevented any considerable diminution of their in- 
come under that head, the cost of working their estates has become such that 
the cultivation cannot be carried on without a change. A report of the culti- 
vation of sixty-two estates in Demerara showed a gross loss of 983,000 dollars 
from the Ist January to the 3lst October 1841; and on three out of four es- 
tates upon which a gentleman “ of moderate opinions” made a report, (forwarded 
by Governor Light,) there had been a loss. ‘Two remedies suggested themselves 
—increasing the population by a large amount of immigration, and diminish- 
ing the cost of production by a better system of management. A Committee 
might inquire whether it was not practicable to introduce a system more assl- 
milated to our English plan, by placing the labourers more in the condition of 
tenants, giving them an interest joint and inseparable from the landlord, and 
making them share in the amount of produce. He knew the practical difficul- 
ties connected with the introduction of such a system; but he desired the mat- 
ter to be investigated. Immigration of Africans had hitherto, unlike the immi- 
gration of Europeans, been perfectly successful ; but there were great obsta- 
cles in the way of an unlimited immigration from the West coast of Africa : it 
might lead to abuse, and it would certainly be viewed with jealousy by foreign 
powers. Exclusively of Sierra Leone and Gambia, the House was aware that 
this country possessed along the Gold Coast a number of detached settlements, 
each about one square mile in extent. Those settlements were managed ex- 
clusively by a committee of merchants, who administered what was stated to 
be British law ; though he was sorry to say that it was hardly to be called such, 
for there was neither judge, nor he believed any settled authority : it was rather 
rudely administered ; but still it was said to be British law. Around these set- 
tlements were native tribes, among whom slavery prevailed; and one of two 
things was likely to follow—either immigration would cunsist of runaway 
slaves, with whom, when once beyond our limits, we had no right whatever to 
interfere, or, on the other hand, the result would be, that under the name of a 
proposition to emigrate to the Colonies for the purpose of furnishing free labour 
to the colonists, those colonists would begin to enter into a traffic with the chiefs 
of the tribes for the emigration of their subjects for asum of money,—in other 
words, that they would buy the subjects of those chiefs for money ; and there 
would be a strong suspicion that we were commencing a new slave-trade on 
the coast of Africa. If, however, they could surmount those difficulties, he did 
not hesitate to say that such immigration, upon the principles of entire free- 
dom, would not only be productive of benefit to the subjects of that immigra- 

tion, but in the result would tend to the interests of civilization, humanity, and 

Christianity throughout the African coast. 

Dr. BOWRING wished the inquiry to extend to the causes of failure of the 

Niger Expedition. Mr. Vernon Smith thanked Lord Stanley for instituting the 

inquiry. Mr. Wakley feared that the happy free-labourers of the West Indies 

would be swamped by the intended immigration. Mr, Hutt approved of the 


proposition Both motions were put and agret d to 





THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 





a Naval officer attached to the Board of Ordnance ; that before the preparation 
of the Naval Estimates of 1843-4, a plan of retirement for Naval officers ought | 
to be framed, with a view to render the service efficient, and to reward old and 
meritorious officers ; and that civil situations connected with the Navy ought 


to be reserved as rewards for service 


Mr. WAKLEY seconded the resolutions | ( 


Lord Aberdeen’s reply to the Noteof Mr. Stevenson 


The following is a copy of the reply addressed by the Earl of Aberdeen to 
Mr. Everett the successor of Mr. Stevenson, as American Minister in this 


} country 


“ The undersigned, &c. has the honour of addressing to Mr. Everett, &c. the 
sbservations which he feels called upon to make in answer to the note of Mr 


Sir JAMES GRAHAM, acknowledging the frank and manly manner in | Stevenson, dated on the 21st of October 


which the question had been brought forward. opposed the motion. It should | 
be remembered that the Sovereign surrenders to the Board of Admiralty the |< 
whole command and mangement of the British Navy 


‘* As that communication only reached the hands of the undersigned on the 
lay after the departure of Mr. Stevenson from London, on his return to Ameri- 


: while the very reverse |ca, and as there has since been no Minister or Charge d’Affaires from the Uni- 


is the case with respect to the Army, for no portion of the prerogative of the | ted States resident in this country, the undersigned has looked with some anxi- 


Crown is surrendered to the Military Commander-in-Chief 


He denied, how- | ety for the arrival of Mr. Everett, in order that he might be enabled to renew 


ever, that the First Lord is not constitutionally responsible for the administra- ! his diplomatic intercourse with an accredited representative of the republic 


sure on Lord Minto or Lord Haddington! [Sir Charles Napier intimated his 
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Had the undersigned entertained no other purpose than to controvert the ar- 
“guments of rm, ab ning or to fortify his own, in treating of the matter 

~wh:ch has formed the subject of their correspondence, he would have experienc- 

ed little impatience ; but as it is his desire to clear up doubt and to remove mis- 

apprehension, he feels that he cannot too early avail himself of the presence of 
mM Everett at his post to bring to his knowledge the true state of the question 
at issue. a 

“The undersigned agrees with Mr. Stevenson in the importance of arriving 
vat a clear understanding of the matter really in dispute. his ought to be the 
first object in the differences of states as well as of individuals ; and, happily, 
it is often the first step to the reconciliation of the parties. In the present case 
this understanding is doubly essential, because a continuance of mistake and 
error may be productive of the most serious consequences. 

“Mr. Stevenson persists in contending, that the British Government assert 
a right which is equivalent to the claim of searching American vessels in time 
of e. In proof,of this, Mr. Stevenson refers to a passage in a former note 
of Viscount Palmerston, addressed to himself, against which he strongly pro- 
tests, and the doctrine contained in which he says that the undersigned is un- 
derstood to affirm. : 

‘* Now, it is not the intention of the undersigned to inquire into the precise 
import and force of the expressions of Viscount Palmerston. These might 
‘have been easily explained to Mr. Stevenson by their author at the time they 
"were written ; but the undersigned must request that his doctrines upon this 
subject, and those of the Government of which he is the organ, may be judged 
-of exclusively from his own declarations. 

The undersigned again renounces, as he has already done, in the most ex- 
plicit terms, any right on the part of the British government to search Ameri- 
can vessels in time of peace. The right of search, except when especially 
conceded by treaty, is a purely belligerent right, and can have no existence on 
the high seas during peace. The undersigned apprehends, however, that the 
right of search is not confined to the verification of the nationality of the vessel, 
but also extends to the object of the voyage and the nature of the cargo. The 
sole purpose of the British cruisers is to ascertain whether the vessels they 
meet with are really American or not. The right asserted has, in truth, no re- 
semblance to the right of search, either in principle or in practice. It is simply 
aright to satisfy the party who has a legitimate right in knowing the truth that 
the vessel actually is what her colours announce. This right we concede as 
freely as we exercise. The British cruisers are not instructed to detain Ame- 
rican vessels under any circumstances whatever ; on the contrary, they are or- 
dered to abstain from all interference with them, be they slavers or otherwise. 
But where reasonable suspicion exists that the American flag has been abused 
for the purpose of covering the vessel of another nation, it would appear 
scarcely credible, had it not been made manifest by the repeated protesta- 
tions of their representatives that the government of the United States, which 
has stigmatized and abolished the trade itself, should object to the adoption 
of such means as are indispensably necessary for ascertaining the truth. 

“The undersigned had contended in his former note, that the legitimate in- 
ference from the arguments of Mr. Stevenson would practically extend even 
to the sanction of piracy,when the persons engaged in it should think fit to shelter 
themselves under the flag of the United States. Mr. Stevenson observes that 
this is a misrepresentation on the part of the undersigned ; and he declares 
that in denying the right of interfering with vessels under the American flag, 
he intended to limit his objection to vessels bona fide American, and not to 
those belonging to nations who might fraudulently have assumed the flag of 
the United States. But it appears to the undersigned that his former state- 
ment is by no means satisfactorily controverted by the declaration of Mr. Ste- 
venson. How is this dona fides to be proved? Must not Mr. Stevenson 
either be prepared to maintain that the flag alone is sufficient evidence of the 
nationality of the vessel, which, in the face of his own repeated admissions, he 
cannot do, or must he not confess that the application of his arguments would 
really afford protection to every lawless aud piratical enterprize. 

“The undersigned has also expressed his belief that the practice was gene- 
ralof ascertaining, by visit, the character of any vessel on the high seas against 
which there should exist reasonable ground of suspicion. Mr. Stevenson de- 
nies this, and he asks what other nation than Great Britain has ever asserted or 
attempted to exercise such right? In answer to this question, the undersigned 
can at once refer tothe avowed and constant practice of the United States, 
whose cruisers, especially in the Gulf of Mexico, by the admission of their 
public journals, are notoriously in the habit of examining all suspicious vessels, 
whether sailing under the English flag or any other. In whose eyes are these 
vessels suspicious ' Doubtless in those of the commanders of the American 
cruisers. But, in truth, this right is quite as important to the United States as 
to Great Britain ; nor is it easy to conceive how the maritime intercourse of 
mankind could be safely carried on without such a check. 

“Tt can scarcely be necessary to remind Mr. Everett, that the right thus 
claimed by Great Britain is not exercised for any selfish purpose. It is assert- 
ed in the interest of humanity, and in mitigation of the sufferings of our fel- 
low-men. The object has met with the concurrence of the whole civilized 
world, including the United States of America, and it ought to receive univer- 
sal assistance and support. 

“The undersigned cannot abstain here from referring to the conduct of an 
honourable and zealous officer commanding the naval force of the United States 
on the coast of Africa, who, relying on the sincere desire of his Government 
for the suppression of the slave trade, and sensible of the abuse of the Ameri- 
can flag, entered into an engagement on the 11th of March, 1840, with the of- 
ficer in command of Her Majesty’s cruisers on the same station, by which they 
mutually requested each other, and agreed to detain all vessels under American 
colours employed in the traffic. If found to be American property such ves- 
sels were to be delivered over to the commander of any American cruiser on 
the station : or if belonging to other nations, they were to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the treaties contracted by Her Majesty with the respective states. The 
undersigned believes, and, indeed, after the statements of Mr. Stevenson he 
regrets to be unable to doubt, that the conduct of this gallant officer, however 
natural and laudable in its object has been disavowed by his Government. 

‘It is not the intention of the undersigned at present to advocate the justice 
and propriety of the mutual right of search, as conceded and regulated by 
treaty ; or to weigh the reasons on account of which this proposal has been re- 
jected by the Government of the United States. He took occasion in a former 
note to observe, that concessions sanctioned by Great Britain and France were 
not likely to be incompatible with the dignity and independence of any other 
state which should be disposed to follow their example. But the undersigned 
begs now to inform Mr. Everett, that he has this day concluded a joint treaty 
with France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, by which the mutual right of search, 
within certain latitudes, is fully established for ever. This is in truth, a holy 
alliance, in which the undersigned would have rejoiced to see the United States 
assume their proper place amorg the Great Powers of Christendom, foremost 
in power, wealth, and civilization, and connected together in the cause of mercy 
and justice. 

“It is undoubtedly true that this right may be abused, like every other which 
is delegated to many and different hands. It is possible that it may be exer- 
cised wantonly and vexatiously : and should this be the case, it would not only 
call for remonstrance, but would justify resentment. This, however, is in the 
highest degree improbable, and if, in spite of the utmost caution, an error 
should be committed, and any American vessel should suffer loss or injury, it 
would be followed by prompt and ample reparation. The undersigned begs to 
repeat, that with American vessels, whatever be their destination, British crui- 
sers have no pretension in any manner to interfere. Such vessels must be per- 
mitted, if engaged in it, to enjoy a monopoly of this unhallowed trade ; but the 
British government will never endure that the fraudulent use of the American 
flag shall extend the iniquity to other nations, by whom it is abhorred, and 
who have entered into solemn treaties with this country-for its entire suppression. 

“In order to prove to Mr. Everett the anxiety of Her Majesty's Government 
to prevent ali reasonable ground of complaint, the undersigned believes that he 

=. do better than to communicate to him the substance of those instructions 

nder which the British cruisers act in relation to American vessels when em- 
ployed on this service. 

“ If, from the intelligence which the officer commanding her Majesty’s cruiser 
may have received, or from the manceuvres of the vessel, or from other svfficient 
cause, he shall have reason to believe, that although bearing the American flag, 
the vessel does not belong to the United States, he is ordered, if the state of 
the wind and weather shall admit of it, to go ahead of the suspected vessel, 
after communicating his intention by hailing, and to drop a boat on board of her 
to ascertain her nationality, without detaining her if she shall prove to be really 
an American vessel. But should this mode of visiting the vessel be impracti- 
cable, he is to require her to be brought to for this purpose, The officer who 
boards the vessel is merely to satisfy himself of her nationality, by her papers 
or other proofs, and, should she really be an American vessel, he will immediate- 
ly quit her, offering with the consent of her commander, to note on her papers 
the cause of suspecting her nationality, and the number of minutes she was 
detained (if detained at all) for the object in question. All the particulars are 
to be immediately entered in the logbook of the cruiser, and a full statement of 
them isto be sent by the first opportunity direct to England. 

“These are the precautions taken by Her Majesty’s Government against 
the occurrence of abuse in the performance of this service ; and they are ready 
to adopt any others which they may think more effectual for the purpose, and 
which shall at the same time be consistent with the attainment of the main ob- 
ject in view. 

“Mr. Stevenson has said that he had no wish to exempt the fraudulent use 
ef American flag from detection, and this being the case, the undersigned 
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is unwilling to believe that a Government like that of the United States, pro- 
fessing the same object, and animated by the same motives as Great Britain, 
should seriously oppose themselves to every possible mode by which their own 
desire could be really accomplished. 

“ Foreign-office, December 20, 1841.” 


FRENCH OCCUPATION OF ALGIERS. 
From the London Times. 

M. Guizot has laid before the French Chamber a declaration made by Lord 
Aberdeen to M. de Aulaire on the subject of the French occupation of Algiers, 
to the following effect :— 
“Tam glad to have the opportunity of explaining myself fully to you on 
this point. I was Minister in 1830, and if I look back to that epoch,I have much 
to say. But if I take affairs as they are in 1841, such as preceding Cabinets 
have left them, I regard your position in Africa as a fact accomplished, against 
which I have no longer an objection to raise.” 
m2 this Lord Palmerston's journal says,— 
** Now, whaiever Lord Aberdeen may have thought, this declaration in 
such a shape and way ascould be laid before the French Parliament is an 
immense concession—a concession which, coupled with the other and later one, 
of the support of Salvandy’s pretensions at Madrid, gives us the right to ask 
of our Secretary for Foreign Affairs, what has he gained from the King of the 
French in exchange for so much condescension? We weli remember the at- 
tacks to which the Whig Government were subjected on account of this 
‘ French empire in Africa,’ yet Lord Palmerston never said he ‘ had no longer 
any objection to make to it.’” 

Did Lord Palmerston ever say, and especially did he say at the proper time, 
that he had any objection to make to it? Did he, when he came into power in 
1831, as soon as the new French Government was settled, and whilst the 
course of policy to be pursued in Africa was still under deliberation—did he re- 
mind Louis Philippe’s Ministers of the promise made to all Europe by 
Charles X.’s Government, that the expedition was not undertaken with a view 
to territorial acquisitions? At that period it is true that Lord Aberdeen 
would, as he now admits, “ have had much to say.’ But at that period Lord 
Palmerston was Foreign Secretary, and a Foreign Secretary hugging himself 
in all the pride and glory of the French alliance. What, we may inquire, did 
he get by his “ immense concessions!” By him France was tacitly allowed to 
extend her conquest of the port of Algiers till che native tribes were subjugat- 
ed, the Arab princes deposed, and the coast of Africa from Oran to the fron- 
tier of Tunis annexed to her dominions ;—by him, at about the same time, a 
French army was encouraged to enter Belgium, and wrest the citadel of Ant- 
werp from one of our oldest allies. These, we presume, were marks of what 
is now termed ‘condescension :” they may even be termed ‘‘ immense conces- 
sions,”’ with rather more truth than the trumpery affair of M. de Salvandy’s 
reception at Madrid. But they were made in the days when the Ministers of 
the Reform Bill were stretching out their firm and indulgent grasp to the Mi- 
nisters of the Citizen King. What are we now to say of the unparalleled im- 
pudence with which Lord Aberdeen is accused in 1842 of having made an 
‘*immense concession”’ in assenting to a state of things in Africa which began 
11 years ago with Lord Palmerston’s connivance, and has gone on for 11 years 
to grow and increase without Lord Palmerston’s opposition? It is perfectly 
clear, that if anything was to be said on the subject, it was to be said in 1831 
or 1832; and that Lord Palmerston’s posthumous avowal, that after all he had 
some latent objection to make to it, might as well have been directed at this 
moment against the independence cf the United States of America or the 
French revolution of 1830. 

In speaking of the French establishinents in Africa we have repeatedly de- 
plored the horrible system of warfare against the Arabs which has been pur- 
sued there ; and we have condemned the enormous waste of life and money 
with which the military occupation of those provinces is maintained ; nor have 
we ever admitted that the conquest of Northern Africa was a whit more justifi- 
able by the principles of justice and honour than it is by those of expediency 
and sound policy. But, although nobody in Great Britain regards the oceupa- 
tion of Algiers as anything but a huge mistake, alike costly and cruel to the 
country which enjoys those Mauritanian triumphs, and to the country which 
groans under its Christian intruders, nobody for a moment doubts that the 
French are established there, and will never leave it till experience has con- 
vinced them of the sterility of their efforts, or war obliged then to withdraw 
their forces. We have therefore * no objections to raise.” On the contrary, 
in the event of a war we firmly believe that the possession of Algiers would 
be found to be the most onerous incumbrance to France which can possibly be 
imagined ; and, unless the communications with the mother country can be 
kept up, which of course demands that France should be the undisputed mis- 
tress, not only of the Balearic Isles, but of the Mediterranean Sea, we can 
perceive no other result to all her efforts but acapitulation as inglorious as 
that of the army of Egypt, cut off by the English fleet. A state of things 
which would be so fatal in the event of war naturally tends to strengthen the 
cause of peace ; and, as the French scarcely hope to defend their A/rican pos- 
sessions in the case of hostilities with the great maritime Powers, Algeria may 
be regarded as a strong recognizance, duly and fully entered into by France to 
keep the peace against the rest of Europe 

These reasons were probably quite sufficient to induce Lord Aberdeen to 
assure M. de St. Aulaire that he ‘* had no longer an objection to raise.’ But 
even if they had not existed, and if Algiers and Philippeville were as strong 
as Gibraltar and Valetta, Lord Paimerston’s ‘‘ condescension” (now rather out 
of date) had left no option to his successor on the subject. 

M Guizot’s speech on the address was the speech of a successful diploma- 
tist and a strong Minister; andin M. Thiers’ answer hardly an attempt was 
made to impugn the policy of the present Administration, except on the na- 
ture of the convention of the Dardanelles, upon which point we are led to in- 
fer that M. Thiers would again have separated France from the rest of Eu- 
rope. 





$$ 
THE HON. J. Q. ADAMS. 


[It was our intention to insert the speech of the Hon. J. Q. Adams, in Con- 
gress, recently delivered in reply to Mr. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, who had 
been speaking adversely to the success of Lord Ashburton’s mission and to the 
continuance of peace with Great Britain. Our limits, however, oblige us to 
adopt a shorter report of the venerable statesman’s remarks, which appeared 
in the New York Commercial Advertiser. ] 

Mr. Apams began by expressing the hope that Mr. Ingersoll would with- 
draw his motion to amend, (by striking out the Russian and Austrian salaries,) 
which Mr. Ingersoll declined to do. 

Mr. Apams commented upon Mr. Ingersoll’s mode of treating the subject of 
his remarks. He had contended that this country should not go to war, while 
his arguments tended entirely the other way. Under the musk of peace he 
had inculeated war. He had advanced the singular doctrine that the nation 
least prepared for war was most often successful. That we were unprepared 
in our last war with Great Britain, and yet we were successful, and that so it 
would be again. ‘That he had been informed by an officer in our navy that we 
could burn down Londonas easily as a British force could burn down New 
York. And all this by way of showing the justifiableness of a war with Eng- 
land, upon her assumption of a right of search, as well as the probability of a 
favourable issue to such a war. 

Mr. Apvams could not conceive what all this had to do with the gentle- 
man’s motion to reduce the salaries of our Ministers at the Courts of St. Pe- 
tersburg and Berlin. Nor why under this motion he should undertake to 
instruct and advise Lord Ashburton how our difficulties with England might 
be arranged. He had assumed that there were five points upon which we were 
now at issue with Great Britain, and that the only way to bring those matters 
to a favourable result, was for England to concede every thing and we no- 
thing. 

Mr. Incersout here rose and denied having taken any such position. 

Mr. Apams would leave it to the conscience of the House to decide whether 
he had misrepresented the gentleman. Had he not distinctly stated that in 
every one of the five points of difference Great Britain nad been the aggressor ? 
The whole House knew that this was the fact. He appealed to the gentleman's 
conscience if it was not. 

Mr. IncrRsout rose under some excitement, and expressed his unwillingness 
to enter into a competition with the “senile notions” of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Apams resumed. Foracontemner of excitement, he must say the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania appeared rather excited. For himself, he had 
no feeling upon this subject, and as to “ senility,” he admitted the truth of the 
allusion in its fullest extent. He believed he was several years the senior of 
that gentleman, nor did he hesitate to confess that senility had brought with 
it many of its associate infirmities. As to the kindness, good feeling, good 
temper, and gentlemanliness which characterised the personal remark of Mr 
Ingersoll, he left it to the consideration and judgment of the House and to the 
conscience of the gentleman himself. Still the gentleman did say what he had 
imputed to him, and it was too late for him now to deny it. Yes, in all five of 
these points, according to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the British Gov- 
ernment were altogether in the wrong, and their concession that they were so 
was the only basis of any negociation with us that could possibly prove suc- 
cessful. ‘To this, continued Mr Adams, the gentleman had a kind of qualified 


exception, dismissing this particular point with a characteristic shrug of the 
shoulders, and with the remark that “ as to this, we say ;”’ thereby implying, 





perhaps, that that point was the only open question between the two nations. 
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[The manner of Mr. Adams, as he humourously yet accurately imitated the 
s tyle and gestures of Mr. Ingersoll, convulsed the House with laughter. ] 

Amidst all this supererogatory valour with regard to the course te be pur- 
sued, in a certain event, not one word had been said by the gentleman bearing 
on the motion he had made ; the whole tenor of his remarks had been to drive 
this country into a war, and to prevent this administration from effecting a 
settlement of the questions at issue between our own and the British govern- 
ment. Tobe sure that gentleman had professed peace to be his object, yet 
had he arrayed before the committee the state of preparation, such as it is, 
in which this country stands, for war. He had told them of the magnificent 
steam-frigates now lying at anchor off this city. Urgent for peace, he had 
told them how easy with these two steamers it would be to burn down Lon- 
don, while England, with a portion of her two hundred, was burning down New 
York. And doubtless, in that gentleman's estimation, the exchange in such a 
case would be deemed greatly in our favour. 

Mr. Apams then proceeded to examine the ostensible pretext upon which 
certain gentlemen upon that floor had assumed that the United States were 
likely to come into hostile collision with Great Britain. ‘That question was the 
right of search. He undertook to show that this was but, a cover for a deeper 
design—the design, namely, of protecting a traffic, which, by the consent of 
nations, our own among the number, has been designated by treaty, as piracy. 
In the course of an extended argument, which, deeply interesting as it was, | 
cannot here attempt to detail, Mr. Adams described this as the cause of the 
great opposition now so zealously displayed tothe right of search. He gave 
an interesting historical sketch of the suppression of the slave trade, and des- 
cribed an interview which, as Minister at the Court of St. James, he had had 
with the great and good Wilberforce, upon this subject, when that celebrated 
philanthropist had asked him if his government would agree to this right of 
search, in the case of vessels bearing the American flag, suspected of carrying 
on the African slave trade. ‘To this proposition Mr. Adams returned a deci- 
ded negative. He had ever been opposed to that claim of right on the part of 
Great Britain. He had differed with his political friends, many of whom were 
dear to him, and to whom he was dear, upon that subject. He had even 
forfeited a seat inthe other branch of Congress by such opposition. But the 
proposition was made to this government by Great Britain, through him, af- 
terward, as Secretary of State under Mr. Munroe. 

Still he had opposed it,while the s/aveholders of the Cabinet,and Mr. Munroe 
himself, were favourably disposed toward it. Even Congress was in favour of 
it, and a distinguished member from Virginia, (Mr. C. F. Mercer, ) had persist- 
ed, session after session, in introducing resolutions in its favour, until in the 
year 1823 a vote was taken upon it, and the resolution adopted with only nine 
voting in the negative. {t passed the Senate, and a, treaty was drawn by our 
minister, Mr. Rush, and presented to the British government for concurrence. 
Mr. Canning, on the part of Great Britain, signet it, without alteration, and it 
was returned to this country for ratification by the treaty-making power. It 
came back to the Senate, but a change had come over the spirit of affairs, and 
there was a strong party in that body in opposition to the administration of Mr. 
Monroe. Yet the treaty was ratified, with a qualification. But the exception 
was not to the right of search. ‘That concession still remained. ‘The qualifica- 
tion, however, defeated the treaty, and it does not therefore exist. 

In connection with this detail, Mr. Avams took occasion to remark that so 
warmly had he opposed Mr. Mercer in carrying this resolution through Con- 
gress, that expressions dropped by him in the course of debate had afterward 
been quoted against him when a candidate for election to the Presidency, as 
having been unfriendly to the suppression of the slave trade. 

Mr. Apams repeated that he saw no necessary connection of the question of 
right of search with our present issue with Great Britain. There was, it is 
true, a good deal of bullying and bravado with regard thereto, in the midst of 
which he could trace the concealed motive to which he had already alluded. As 
to the suppression of the slave trade, he was willing, he must confess, to make 
almost any concession tending to accomplish that object. 

Here Mr. A. alluded to the pamphlet recently published by our Minister at 
the Court of France, and to the expedient which it proposes as a compromise 
of this question. Gen. Cass suggests therein that each vessel of war should 
have a naval officer of the other country on board, while cruising on the Afri- 
can coast, when such search as might be thought necessary for the detection 
of slave traders should take place. Mr. Adams thought this as objectionable 
as the right of search in any other form, and contended that if that House and 
the President of the United States were ready to concede thus much, they had 
but little right to object very strenuously and warmly tothe mght of search. 
He contended moreover that this right was even now claimed by our own Gov- 
ernment under a statute enacted in 1799, usually called the collection law, by 
virtue of which the revenue officers are authorised to search any suspected 
vessel, not more than four leagues from the coast, and to take an account of 
its manifest and cargo 

He maintained that the same principle was involved here as that claimed by 
Great Britain, in reference to vessels suspected on the high seas. In ourcase 
this right is used for the protection of the revenue, in the other for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. As to the “ law of nations” there is no such 
question in that law. And yet, said Mr. Adams, we are now to blow up a war 
upon this question—the right of search, which it will never do to touch! Oh 
no! hands off! ‘This is the burthen of a pacific warspeech! [Laughter. ] 

Mr. A. expressed the hope that the honourable negociator now in this coun- 
try from England, (and here he paid a very high compliment to Lord Ashbur- 
ton,) would not take his instructions from the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
He apprehended that he would not follow the counsels of that gentleman. If 
the alternative is indeed to be Great Britain’s yielding every thing, as the ori- 
ginal aggressor, or a bloody and desolating war, Mr. A. would say that how- 
ever light a matter it might appear to Mr. Ingersoll, he should despair and 
would go home and be ready to die. It was no light question to him, although 
he had as little personal interest in the result as any member upon that floor 
could have. Whether it came soon or late, his career would ere long close 
And here Mr. A. depicted, in glowing and touching language, what would be 
the consequences of a collision with Great Britain. He said that he did not 
altogether agree with a distinguished naval officer of this country, who had 
given as a toast this sentiment—* Our country : may she ever be right ; but 
whether right or wrong, may she ever be successful.” He would rather say— 
‘Our country : may she be always successful ; but whether successful or not, 
may she always be right.” 

Mr. Apams again referred to General Cass’s pamphlet and considered it as 
contravening the wholesome advice of Washington and Jefferson, with regard 
to “ entangling alliances” with other nations. He thought this pamphlet liable 
to the same objections with every other phase which this argument had as- 
sumed. Under the plea of opposing the right of search as claimed by Great 
Britain, it throws dust in the eyes of the world as to the true state of the ques- 
tion, and the ulterior object in view. As to the alliance of France, in case of 
war, to which allusion is made in the pamphlet, Mr. Adams contended that 
from the character of the present government of that country and of the French 
people, this was altogether an idle speculation. 

He referred once more to the somewhat flippant style in which Mr. Inger- 
soll had treated these matters. That member had advised war—had told the 
House we should certainly conquer, because unarmed nations always conquered 
those which were armed! ‘“ They always did,” and we should! ‘This was a 
new discovery, if not in natural history, at least in the art of war. It seemed 
to have been promulgated for the express behoof of Lord Ashburton, as a guide 
to him in conducting the present negociations. If it should meet his eye, he 
would possibly say, this gentleman 1s speaking for his constituents, and ex- 
pressing their particular views ; oF perhaps it may be only for Bunkum. Mr. 
Adams hoped, however, that his Lordship would give this latter turn to it, and 
say, “ Very well: it probably will not have a very bad effect upon the country 
at large; I think we had better go on with the negociation !” 

But, suggested Mr. Apams, suppose he should write home that a war spirit 
seems to be abroad in the land, what would be the consequence? He would 
refer to the committee as a case in point. He would remind them of the war- 
like report upon the Caroline affair, by Mr. Pickens, which upon arriving In 
England did not quite burn iondon down, nor set the Thames on fire ; the only 
effect it had of a warlike character, being to induce our minister at that court to 
advise the commander of the Mediterranean squadron, that he had better “ get 
the fleet alittle nearer home!” [Shouts of laughter.] Were this report 
of Mr C. J. Ingersoll’s bellicose peace speech to reach that country, accom- 
panied by any symptoms of Lord Ashburton’s being operated upon by it, so far 
as to have received the impression that we were willing, though not prepared, 
to go to war, Mr. A. said that the issuing of an order in council to seize and de- 
tain all American vessels that could be seized on the ocean would cause the 
merchants of our commercial cities to give similar advice to their captains. 
[ Renewed laughter. } 

For this is the way England always begins wars ; and he cited several cases 
in proof. E - 
It was very easy for gentlemen to get up on the floor,and say ‘ Perish credit 
“« Perish commerce !” and perish every thing else! so that “the honour of the 
Government” is upheld. It was very easy to say all this, but when it came to 
the point, a more serious and practical view must be taken of the matter. He 
would also say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that it was a mistaken view 
of his that all Lord Ashburton had to do was to settle these important matters 
according to the plan laid down by him, in the remarks he had just offered to 
the committee. That was not the way in which John Bull settled ques- 

tions 

He did not give earldoms, as the gentleman had suggested he would do, to 
Lord Ashburton, in a certain contingency, to those who negotiated by yuelding - 
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‘Horatio Nelson was made an Earl, and Wellesley a Duke, but not for surren- 
dering. England was not inclined to 
«____-ennoble fools, and sots, and cowards !” 
No! IfLord Ashburton should adupt the advice of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, in these negotiations, he wouid be less likely, upon returning to his 
Tecoma to meet the reward of Nelson and of Wellington, than that of 
Admiral Byng, who, on his return, was hanged at the yard arm of his own 
ip. 

or. Apams apologised for the very desultory character of his remarks. He 
had intended to speak upon some of the topics touched upon by other gentle- 
men in this debate,but had been led off by what had so unexpectedly fallen from 
the gentleman to whom he had been responding, as to have left himself no time 
to do that now, at the length he desired. 

Here cries of ‘rise !” were raised, and Mr. Adams (saying he would go on 
to-morrow, if the committee would indulge him,) gave way to a mation to 
rise. 
And the House adjourned at four o'clock. 


. 





{ Halifax, and the opposite town of Dartmouth, in Nova Scotia, have recent- 
ly suffered much anxiety respecting the fate of two little girls who strayed 
from their homes and were lost in the forest. We find the following in the 
Halifax Morning Post of the 16th inst.] :— 

“THE BABES IN THE WOOD.” 


A universal feeling of sorrow pervades the communities of Halifax and Dart- 
mouth. The agitation of business—the troubles of difficulty—the embarrass- 
ments of the unfortunate—and the gratulatory impulses of the thrifty—these 
and every other sensation, engendered by the ordinary movements of active 
life, have given way to a general sense of gloom, resulting from grief for the 
absence, and solicitude for the fate, of those two little innocents who escaped 
from their home on Monday last. At every corner the watchword is—‘ Are 
the poor children found ?”—and the negative answer is succeeded by a solem- 
nity of countenance indicative of extreme mental distress. 

For the last three days the steamer between Halifax and Dartmouth has been 
crowded with passengers from this city, who volunteered their services to go 
and seek in the depths of the forest forthe poor lost ehildren. Persons in eve- 
ry grade of life, have hastened to the wharf at every return trip of the steamer, 
tu enquire if there was yet any tidings of them ; and parents at every domes. 
tic fireside who have heard of the sad circumstances—the confinement of the 
children’s mother, and the illness of their father—* will not be comforted, be- 
cause they are not.”’ 

As yet all the efforts of the parties to discover the children have been fruit- | 
levs. ‘Their tracks were found in the snow on Wednesday, but lost again where | 
the ground re-appeared. 

In discrying their footsteps, an incident occurred, which only serves to show | 
the depth of feeling which pervades every heart. An old Indian was the first 
who saw them. He stood still for a moment, silently gazing at the fading | 
tracks in the deep snow ; and then burst into tears, and covered his eyes with 
his hands, exclaiming :—‘‘O God! O God! how much poor httle children 
have to suffer !”” 

On Thursday several large parties went over and threaded the forest in eve- 
ry direction without success. 

Postscriet !—We had information from Dartmouth up to nine o'clock last 
night. One of the scouts had picked up a piece of cotton with one or two 
spots of blood on it. Thig, on being shown to the afflicted mother of the chil- 
dren, was recognised by he asa patch she had sewed on the sleeve of the 
eldest child’s frock. The blood might have flown from the fingers of the chil- 
dren—which were no doubt torn by the bushes. A great number of people 
were searching yesterday, and some Indians were to encamp near where the 
piece of cotton was found—about four miles from the parent’s dwelling. 

Ho! ror one More EFrorT!—A number of persons who have been lend- 
ing their aid to find the children lost at Dartmouth, are desirous of making one 
more effort on Sunday next—in the hope of being joined by others who may be 
disposed to assist them. All persons therefore who will unite with them will 
please meet at Dartmouth by half-past nine o’clock—in the morning, when | 
they will proceed together to make one final and thorough search, as it is 
thought advisable to do so before giving up every hope. 

[The search was renewed on Sunday, and the Halifax Journal gives the fol- | 
lowing melancholy result] :— 





Truty Distressine anp Arrectine Event.—Two young children of Mr 
Meagher, who resides four or five miles from Dartmouth, on the eastern Post 
Road—one of four, the other of seven years of age—strayed into the woods 
on Monday last. ‘Towards the close of the day, their absence excited the 
fears of their parents, and search was made for them at once. On Tuesday 
the circumstance became generally known, when a number of persons, prompt- 
ed by humane and generous feelings, went in quest of the little children— 
they diverged in different directions, but at night returned unsuccessful—on the 
succeeding days other large parties turned out, some of those who started yes- 
terday, after traversing the woods in various times, had the melancholy satis- 
faction of discovering the bodies of the children, lying on the side of a small | 
hill, dead, and clasped in each others arms, about five miles from their home, 
and conveyed them to their father’s house. 

This is a truly melancholy and distressing occurrence, and every feeling mind | 
will extend their sympathy toward the afflicted parents—the chastening hand of | 
God has fallen upon them, to His decree they must bow with all humility, and | 
seek alleviation to their painful sufferings, in the knowledge that His dispensa- | 
tions are all wise and good. 





Died,—At Newburgh, N Y., on the 27th inst , after a protracted illness, John Currie, 
Esq., formerly of Rothsay, Isle of Bute, Scotland, in the 46th year of his age 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 a 7 1-4 per cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1842. 


“RIGHT OF SEARCH.” 

The crowded state of our columns last week, from the important character 
of the news received by the steamers, prevented us from publishing the Letter 
of the Earl of Aberdeen to Mr. Everett We now lay it before our readers. 
The letter, it will be seen, is in reply to the last note of Mr. Stevenson,written, 
or rather dated, one day before that Minister closed his mission and left Lon- 
don on his return to the United States. As some months elapsed befure a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Stevenson reached his post, the latter gentleman had the benefit 
of his own arguments, which remained unanswered up to the date of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Letter. 





For the peace and well-being of the two countries this 
circumstance is to be regretted—for the mild, calm, and gentlemanly tenor of | 
the noble Earl’s despatch, together with the candid explanations he has given, 
and the unoffending nature of the examination of vessels on the coast of Africa | 


which England purposes to make—would have proved so complete a foil to the 





war language of the ex-Minister, that the public mind never could have been | 
heated up in the way we have seen it, had this rejoinder appeared last summer. | 
Now then, after all, what does this examination appear to be !—what new 





rights are claimed by England, for her cruisers, that have not always existed, 
and been acted upon by allthe navies of the world? Now the visita- 


tion of a suspicious vessel, on a suspicious coast, under suspicious circumstan- 





ces, has always been practised by ships of war ; and it is proper and necessary 
for the safety of the seas, that such right should exist 
is there against pirates ! 


| 
Else what guarantee 
Ships of war constitute the constabulary force of the | 
seas, and they are as necessary on the ocean, as the police on land. It has 
ever been the acknowledged right of the national vessels of the world, to over- 
haul any vessel, in any place,when her conduct appeared suspicious,or when there 
was reason to believe that her objects were contrary to the laws of the country, 
whose flag she wore, or in violation of the international compacts of con- 
federated civilization. If this be not one of the duties of national cruisers—if a 
ship of war cannot stop a suspicious vessel, what a door is opened to piracy 
upon a large scale—for if the United States forbid English vessels visiting a sus 


Picious craft wearing their flag, they will also forbid other vessels from doing 


th 





1€ same, and pirates have only to hoist the colours of the Union, to escape all 


interruption. A shilling’s worth of bunting will clothe them with all the impu- 


nity they require. But, says Mr 


: Stevenson, and so we believe, says Gen. | 
Cass—we do not object to your visits to your own vessels, or to those of other 
nations, only take heed that you do not molest ours. But how is the real cha- 
racter of a vessel to be known,but by visitation ? In what other way is the test 
‘o be applied! If there be a doubt of the vessel, she must be boarded ; but 
the officer so boarding a stranger at sea, is bound to execute his duty with 
gteat delicacy and forbearance, and to cause no unnecessary detention. “If he 


| 





| observable. 
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does, or if he execute his duty harshly or injuriously, he is answerable for 
the consequence. 

The duties of national cruisers in time of peace are twofold ; first, to pro- 
tect the commerce and interests of the nation to which they belong ; and second- 
ly, to apprehend pirates, robbers, and other violators of the law of the com- 
monwealth of nations. This right has always been exercised, and its exercise 
has always been deemed beneficial to the world at large. The case where 
Captain Trotter, of the British Navy, apprehended the mutineers of an Ame- 
rican vessel on the coast of Africa and sent them to Salem for trial, was one 
in point. These men were tried, found guilty, and executed at Salem for their 
offence ; and by this act Capt. Trotter rendered a signal service to the com- 
merce of a friendly nation. That it was so felt by the American government 
is proved, by the fact that promotion for Capt. Trotter was asked for by the 
Cabinet of Washington, and was immediately given by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. Now under the new doctrine advanced—that the flag of the Ameri- 
can union shall protect all those who choose to hoist it—criminals of this sort 
could not be apprehended. 

Again ; in the case of the great Cuba piracies which took place about six- 
teen years ago, when an American, British, or any vessel could scarcely pass 
through the Gulf of Mexico without experiencing some outrage; when New 
Orleans, in fact, was all but blockaded by the infamous and bloody gang that 
then infested those seas ; when scarcely a day passed without bringing intelli- 
gence,of vessels being robbed, their crews hung at the yard arm, and women 
and children violated and butchered—who came to the assistance of suffering 
humanity but British cruisers? Who finally broke up this nest of miscreants 
at the Isle of Pines but British ships of war! This same Capt. Trotter, then 
a lieutenant on board the Hussar frigate, was achief actor inthe scene of de- 
struction and retribution that at last overtook the ruffians at the place we have 
just named. The Hussar—whose visit to this port is well recollected by the 
Whitehall Boatmen—on her return to the West Indies took possession of the 
Isle of Pines, although Spanish territory, and held it ten days, while she ac- 
complished the important service we have adverted to. It is true that the Uni- 
ted States fitted out a small squadron and sent it tothe coast of Cuba for the 
destruction of these hordes, which squadron did good service, and a brave of- 
ficer,* a lieutenant in the American Navy, was killed while gallantly boarding 
one of the buccaneers ; but we believe that the history of the events of the 
period will show that the brunt of the business fell on the British vessels of 
war. These buccaneers when pursued by British vessels generally attempted 
to shelter themselves under the American flag, and, had the present doctrine 
then been held by American statesmen, many would have escaped. We 
mention these-facts to show the danger of promulgating and adopting such 
opinions. 

It is preposterous to call the mere act of ascertaining the nationality of a 
vessel a search. But, says Mr. Stevenson, it will lead to searching the 
vessel, and therefore it is the same thing. In reply to this we beg to refer to 
Lord Aberdeen’s letter, and appeal to the candour of the reader to say what 
the danger is. But we will put all supposition aside, and show how the 
thing is in practice at the present moment on the coast of Africa. This we 
are able to do by describing one of these visits of a British cruiser to an Ame- 
rican vessel. We find the following paragraph circulating in all the papers :— 

Visitation of American Vessels.—We learn, says the Salem Gazette, that 
Capt. Conway, of the brig Mermaid, which arrived yesterday at this port, last 
from Rio Grande, was boarded twice on the Coast of Africa, from H. B. M. 
brig Brisk. He was treated, on both occasions, with great civility by the 
boarding officer, and no attempt made to search his vessel. 
not even enter the cabin, without a particular invitation. Capt. C. was inform- 
ed by British officers, at St. Helena, that their government had given precise 
orders to abstain from proceedings of an offensive nature, such as the re- 
moval of hatches and similar proceedings, which have been complained of 
heretofore. 

But it is contended by General Cass and others, that the practice of search, 
examination, visitation, or whatever you please to call it, is liable to abuse ; 


and that if a British officer commits an outrage, although unauthorised by 
| his government, there is little hope of redress for the American who has had | 


the misfortune to fall into his hands. 


Let us see how this matter stands.— 
We again copy from the daily journals. 
From the Salem Gazette of Tuesday. 
Case of the Tigris.—The owners of the brig ‘Tigris, (Messrs. Brookhouse & 
Hunt,) have received a letter from the Hon. E. Everett, covering the note of 


Lord Aberdeen, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, to him, in relation to the ; brary. 


case of the Tigris. We copy the concluding paragraphs of Lord Aberdeen’s 
note, which, it will be seen, contains au honourable and magnanimous acknow- 
ledgement of the wrong, and a promise of prompt reparation. 

Lord Aberdeen says : 

“Her Majesty’s Government acknowledge that the act of the officer com- 
manding the Waterwitch was not justifiable upon any principle of international 
law, or by any existing treaty between Great Britain and the United States : 
and that the ease is one, in which compensation may justly be demanded by 
the United States Government from the Government of Great Britain. 

“The undersigned has accordingly the honour to request, that Mr. Everett 
will direct the owners of the * Tigris’’ to send a siatement accompanied by 
documentary evidence, of the damage which they have sustained by the unau- 
thorized act of the British officer, in order that the account, as soon as.it shall 
have been substantiated to the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Government, may 
at once be settled. 

(Signed) “ ABERDEEN.” 


After this we do not think it necessary to say another word. 





* The name of this officer we forget, but we have a distinct recollection of the cir- 
cumstance ; and also that Mr. Manners, the then British Consul at Boston, composed 
some very touching verses on his many virtues and untimely end. These verses, we 
think, will be fuund in the old Boston Palladium. 





SIR CHARLES BAGOT’S VISIT TO TORONTO. 

It is most gratifying to perceive the spirit which prevailed in the reception of 
His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot, in the city of Toronto. Unanimity of feel- 
ing may be said to be evident wheresoever he presents himself. On the re- 
cent occasion of His Excellency’s first visit to Toronto this was remarkably 
Sir Charles arrived there on the 21st inst., with the intent to lay 
the foundation stone of the University of King’s College, which ceremony 
took place on St. George’s Day (23d inst.,) but in the meantime there were 
congratulations and tokens of respect to be received by His Excellency, which 
were so numerous, and given with such an ardour of enthusiasm, as could not 
fail to denote the public sentiment 

The procession in waiting for the arrival of Sir Charles Bagot and suite, to 
conduct his Excellency to the Government House, was splendid and imposing 
in the extreme, and consisted of both civil and military authorities and socie- 
ties ; the houses in the streets through which the procession passed were deco- 
rated with flags, festoons, triumphal arches, and devices of all sorts which were 
calculated to do honour to the occasion, and in short, congratulations and re- 
joicing seemed, to be the order of the hour. The following are the address of 
the Worshipful the Mayor of Toronto, (Henry Sherwood, Esq.,) and the reply 
of His Excellency thereto. 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable Str Cuartes Bacot, Knight Grand 

Cross of the Bath, Governor-General of British North America, &c.&c.&c 

May ut please your Exceliency : 

We, the Mayor, Aldermen, Commonalty, and Citizens of Toronto, beg leave 
to greet Your Excellency, now visiting for the first time this populous and ra- 
pidly thriving city, with the heartiest and mosi respectful welcome that it is in 
our power to offer. 

As the Representative of our Gracious and Beloved Queen, Your Excellsn- 
cy would be received by us with every mark of honour and attention ; but 
when, in Your Excellency, we find official rank combined with distinguished | 
personal Characteristics ; when we know that, during many years, Your Ex- 
cellency resided as Ambassador at Foreign Courts, both in Europe and on this 
Continent,successfully maintaining the rights and honour of the British Crown ; 
—when we regard Your Excellency’s oft-expressed intentions to administer 
the Government of this Province on a principle of equal justice to all Her Ma- 
jesty's subjects, and with a determination to uphold the prerogatives of the So- 
vereign, as well as the liberties of the People, and to strengthen, by every 
means, the happy connexion that unites this Colony to the Parent State ; when 


QUI 


tional claims of exalted station, we approach Your Excellency with the fullest 
confidence, and with a feeling of gratification, which the lapse of time, we 
trust and believe, will only tend to increase. , 

It is a most auspicious circumstance that your Excellency’s first visit to this 
loyal city has been caused by the approaching ceremony of laying the Founda- 
tion-stone of the University of King’s College. The Representatives of her 
Majesty can scarcely perform a more graceful office than assisting to mature a 
system of education which recognizes Christianity as the ground-work of all 
human learning, and which, in the Mother Country, has tramed up successive 
generations of men whose fame, in every department of the public service, is 
known throughout the habitable world. We sincerely congratulate Your Ex- 
cellency (yourself a son of the venerable University of Oxford) on having deter- 
mined to perform an act so congenial to refined and patriotic minds, one so 
deeply and permanently interesting to the whole Canadian community. 

It is our fervent and united wish, that Your Excellency’s Administration may 
continue to be distinguished by the triumph of peace and Religious and moral 
improvement ; and that the commeneement of so noble and beneficial an Insti- 
tution as the University of King’s College, may ever connect Your Excellen- 
cy’s name with one of the brightest and most tranquil periods of Colonial his- 
tory. 

On behalf of the inhabitants of the city of Toronto. 
April 21, 1842. ENRY SHERWOOD, Mayor. 





REPLY. 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen :—I receive with feelings of the highest gratifica- 
tion your Address of welcome, on this my first visit to the city of Toronto. 

The sentiments which you express towards myself personally, and your ap- 
proval of the policy which I have announced, demand my sincere thanks. I 
shall hope to merit your confidence by an earnest endeavour to discharge my 
duty in a spirit of faithful devotion to our Sovereign, of respect to the laws, 
and of impartiality towards all my fellow-subjects. The harmony and good 
feeling which have marked your Address, and the reception with which, as Her 
Majesty’s Representative, you have honoured me, make me feel that, in this 
course, I shall have your cordial approbation and support. 

No circumstance could have been more gratifying to me, than that my first 
visit to this city should be connected with the foundation of an Institution, des- 
tined to confer on the rising generation the means of sound, religious, and 
scientific education. The establishment of such Institutions is, indeed, the 
most valuable triumph of peace, and the truest source of natural happiness and 
strength. Let it be our constant prayer, that the Providence which watched 
over this country in its hour of trial and danger, may grant us the power and 
disposition so to profit by our present state of peace, that dissension may be 
rooted out from among us, and good will and loyalty be established throughout 
the land. 

The grateful recollection of the people, is the noblest monument of a ruler. 
Amply shall I be rewarded if the exertions which I have made to bring King’s 
College into operation, should in future years recal me to your memories, and 
those of your children, as one whose most constant wish was to promote the 
permanent happiness and real interests of all over whont he was appointed to 
govern. 


In perusing this speech one is led to admire the broad principles of public 
polity by which the Governor General is actuated. We perceive not any ves- 
tige of spirit of party, but a strong desire to promote the public weal, 
without entering into those petty, bickering disputes, which are apt to narrow 
the views and circumscribe the action of those who entertainthem. The speech 
of the Mayor also was manly, firm, affectionate, and loyal, worthy of the chief 
civic magistrate, of the chief city of the Province; and we cannot anticipate 





| 





The officer would | 





any but the most happy results from a visit under such auspicious circumstan- 
ces, and bringing forward the sentiments of functionaries, so well deserving of 
public confidence and regard. 





The Great Western sailed on Thursday with her accustomed punctuality. 
She had seventy-four passengers. Her day of sailing from England on her 
next trip is the 2lst of May, when she will take her departure from Liver- 
pool. 

The Dee, one of the West India Steamers, sailed on her return to Havana, 
&c., on Wednesday last. 


+” Impressment.—In reply to a question from a correspondent, we beg 


| leave to say, that Impressment is not and cannot be practised by officers of the 
| British Navy at this time. 


It is a war measure, and can only be resorted to 


| under the authority of Press warrants, which we believe require the sign manu | 





; moreover in all probability lose his commission in the Navy. 


al of the Sovereign. Any officer who may venture on such a practice unauthor- 
ized, would be liable to actions from the owners of the vessei from which the men 
may be taken, from the Captain, and from the men themselves. He would 
Impressment then 
is not and cannot be practised in time of peace. 

The National Academy of Design opened their 17th Annual Exhibition on 
Monday last, at their Rooms in the upper story of the New York Society Li- 
The subjects are about 350 in number, and, as usual in public exhibi- 
tions, they are chiefly portraits. We have not room to enlarge on the subject, 
to-day, but may give a summary notice in a future number. 

*,* Persons intending to remove on the Ist of May, are requested to give 
notice at this office, stating where the carriers may find them. 


This notice ap- 
plies to the Eurupean as well as to the Albion. 





NEW WORKS. 

No. 53 0f Mr. Auduhbon’s Birds of America, is out, and the engravings are 
of a very superior description ; the first exhibits a male and female specimen of 
the Harriss Woodpecker,seated on the trunk of a tree,which is exquisitely drawn 
and coloured. ‘The second plate exhibits two specimens of the Hairy Wood- 
The third, two specimens of the Downy Woodpecker, richly coloured. 
The fourth, three specimens of the Red Cockaded Woodpecker. The fifth and 
last, a male specimen of Audubon’s Woodpecker, a bird exhibiting all the vi- 
tality for which the author’s drawings are so remarkable. 

Italy and the Italian Islands, from the Earliest Agesto the Present Time. 
By William Spalding, Esq., Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edin- 
burg. Vols.151-153 Harpers’ Family Library. 
ginal in its execution and design. 


pecker. 


This is a work strikingly ori- 
The object of it is not so much togive a 
history of Italy, as a graphic sketch of its most remarkable revolutions, politi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral, and of the condition and character of its inhabi 
tants, inancient and modern times. Both the ancient and modern topography 
of the country are particularly noticed, its industry, resources, statistics, &c. 
The work is full of valuable information. It is illustrated by a variety of en- 
gravings, and by maps and plans of the most remarkable places. 


The con- 
Boleslas the 


Poland—Historical, Literary, Monumental, and Picturesque. 
tents of number two, the one before us are, The Coronation o 
Creat, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Castle of Oycow, Costumes of Polish Peasan- 
try, two pages of music, Polonaise Kosciuszko. Any thing which relates to a 
country which has played so conspicuous a part among the nations of the earth, 
and whose people are so celebrated in the annals of history, and for their chi- 
valrous devotion to their country’s cause, cannot but be sought with avidity, 
and read with an absorbing interest. Paul Sobolewski, editor, 2 Pine St. 


We are indebted to Israel Post, 88 Bowery, for the May number of the La- 
dies Book, embellished with two neat engravings representing Morning and 
Evening Prayer, in addition to a plate of the latest Fashions. The reading 
matter is of the usual interesting character. Wilton Harvey, by Miss C. M. 
Sedgwick. The Petrified Piper, by R. Shelton Mackenzie. The Beauz, a 
sketch by Miss Leslie. Duty, a tale by Mrs. Dinnies of Mo. Then J knew it, 
by T. S. Arthur. Memory’s Dream, a ballad by J. A. Wade, music by La- 
vence, which completes this amusing and interesting number. 

We have received from Charles Frances & Co., 252 Broadway, Ambrosio De 
Setinez, or the first Texan novel, embracing a description of the countries 
bordering on the Rio Bravo, with incidents of the war of Independence. By 
A. T. Myrthe. The novelty of issuing novels from a country which 
but a few short years ago was nothing but a howling wilderness, and the 
abode of the savage, will be viewed as quite an epoch in the annals of Litera- 
ture. From what little we have read of the work, we are inclined to think it 





we thus add Your Excellency’s high personal qualifications to the constitu- jong shall extend throughout the Continent of North America. 


the production of a talented man ’ 

“ Nothing is so well adapted as literature, to develope the genius of a 
new country, and the struggle of Texas against Mexico aflords a noble subject 
for a work of imagination. The Texans may be considered as leading a mo- 
dern crusade in behalf of modern civilization, against the antiquated prejudi- 
ces and narrow policy of the middle ages, which still govern the Mexican Re- 
public.” ’ 

It is the object of the author, as he himself acknowledges, to accelerate the 
epoch when the Star of Texas wil! reign paramount from the Sabine to the 
Vermillion sea; and with the choice spirits who are engaged in the cause, it 
may confidently be predicted that the day is not far off when the Anglo Saxon 
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MS DEMPSTER’S BALLAD SOIREES REPEATED AT CLINTON HALL.—Mr. 

DEMPSTER has the h to he will give a series of Ballad 

Soirees at Clinton Hall on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY EVENINGS next, 

May 2d, 4th, and 6th, when in addition to choice and varied selections of his most RS 

2 ay and ballads, he will introduce his new composition called “THE BLIND 

Y,” “‘ THE LONELY AULD WIFE,” “‘ When the Night Wind bewaileth” written 

him. by Epes Sores, Esq., “‘ JEANNIE MORRISON, and “ THE MID- 

NIGHT ” ry by Motherwell, “ Bird of the Wilderness,” &c. &c. &c. 
of w , will be announced in small bills. 

Rm i . Dempster will give a Soiree at Rutger’s Institute,on Tuesday evening May 


I> Tickets half a dollar, to be had at Stodart, Worcester, and Dunham’s Piano 
Forte Ware-Rooms, and at the door in the evening. 
Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. April 30-1t* 


RAND CONCERT.— Mr. HENRY UV. TIMM begs to inform his friends and the pub- 
lic that his first Concert will take e on Thursday evening, May 5th, 1842, at the 
Tabernacle, on which occasion he will have the honor of presenting for the first time 
in America. the last new grand composition of the celebrated Rossini, entitled the 
“ STABAT MATER,” now performing with immense success in Parisand Italy. __ 
The first part will consist of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” for which the following distinguish- 
ed vocal talent is engaged :— 
Sopran 








i—Mrs Edward Lodrr, Madame Otto. and Mrs. C. E. Horn ;: Contralti—Ma- 
dame Spvhr Zahn, a Lady Amateur, and Mrs. Timm ; Tenori—Mr. C. E. Horn, Mr. Ro- 
sier, and Mr. Austin Phiilips ; Bassi—Mr. Massett, Mr. Maynard, and Mr. Meyer. 
Mr. Alpers will preside at the Organ, and previous to the ‘* Stabat Mater” will per- 
form “Grand Variations” for the Organ, by Rinck. : 
The Seeond Part will be miscellaneous. Madame Spohr Zahn will sing “ Kennst du 
das Land,” by L. Spohr. = 
Madame Otto and Mrs. Timm will sing (for the first time in this country) a duet, ar- 
a German air by Mr. Alpers. : 
r. Henry C. Timm will perform (by desire) the Duo Brillante, by Herz, on themes 
* Zampa,” with Mr. Alpers. Also Introduction and brilliant Variations upon the 
** Angels’ Whisper,” composed by himself. Also Thalberg’s ce!ebrated Fantasia, on 
themes from “ Mose in Egitto,”” with vocal accompaniments, arranged by Mr. H. C. 
Timm, being a novel and beautiful effect, never before given in this country. : 
Programmes of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” with translations in English and French, will 
be issued on the evening of performance. i “3 
Tickets $1 each, to be had at the principal music stores, and at the residence of Mr. 
H.C. Timm, 189 Elm-street. ; : 
The Concert will take place under any circumstance of weather. April 30-1t. 





Che Drawa. 


Park Theatre—We cannot speak very favourably of the last new piece 
which has been brought forward here—that of ‘‘ The Prisoner of War.” The 
fact is that Douglas Jerrold seems to to have mistaken his»powers in two im- 
portant respects ; he has attempted the naval character and nautical phraseolo- 
gy, points in which all landsmen should walk warily, and in which they nearly 
always suffer a literary wreck ; and he has aimed at sentiment in too promi- 
nent a degree, considering that he has included the whole piece in two acts. 

The Dramatis Persone also, are clumsy, many of the characters being all 
but superfluous. We have secret love-making between Firebrace and Miss 
Channel,without an adequate motive, for there seems not to have been any oc- 
casion for secrecy or duplicity in their case. We have a governor of a French 
military position, becoming romantically sentimental, while performing a public 
act of his authority, and we have a Cockney who is absurd without being comi- 
cal. Here is likewise a cast of characters given to the best numbers of the 
establishment, which are mere make-weights to the piece. Boaz, the Jew 
(Fisher), is of no use in the plot, neither are Peter Pall Mall (Williams), Polly 
Pali Mali (Mrs. Vernon), Tom Heyday (Clarke), Madame La Rose (Mrs. 
Wheatley), nor Madame Violette (Mrs. Barry.) Mr. Barry, as the young, ar- 
dent Lieutenant, was utterly out of his element ; there was neither youth nor 
sailor-like frankness about him ; he was as grand as if in the hero of a melo- 
drama. But in fact there is not a character in the whole piece to try the 
true mettle of an actor, except that of Captain Channel, and to him Chip- 
pendale did ample justice, as indeed he does to all that he undertakes. 

This piece, on the score of its novelty, we presume, was placed first on the 
list of the evening’s performances ; we trust it will be transferred to its proper 
position—as an afterpiece 

On Monday evening the opera season commenced here under the sustaining 
force of Mesdames Seguin and Knight, Messrs. Seguin and Manvers, with a 
most splendid chorus, and a well-trained and effective orchestra. The piece was 
Bellini’s “‘ Norma,” the text being the translation of Mr. Fry of Philadelphia, 
and which, by the bye, as applied to the music, elicits a most enormous amount 
of false accentuation. The piece is, on the whole, very well got up, and re- 
dounds greatly to the credit of the artists on whom the chief support depends. 








admirably suit the peculiar capacity of The Olympic. We presume, also, that 
it is a burlesque ; fora sentimental drama on such a subject would hardly con- 
sort with the genius of this house. 


CONCERTS. 

Mr. Timms Grand Concert at the Tabernacle.—This well known artist, in- 
disputably at the very head of his profession, and the most unobtrusive of pro- 
fessional men, at length purposes to give a Concert at the Tabernacle. It will 
take place on Thursday evening next, positively, and will consist of novelties 
such as he alone can bring forward; being, firstly the “ Stabat Mater” of 
Rossini, which is at present astonishing the European musical societies ; and, 
secondly, the celebrated concerto by Thalberg, in which the “ Priere de Moise” 
is introduced, and which Mr. Timm has so arranged that the “ Priere ” itself 
shall be sung, whilst he plays the obligato hitherto left to the Pianist only. In 
another part of our columns we have given some account of the first perform- 
ance of the “ Stabat Mater” in Paris, and shew there the enthusiasm which 
prevailed in the musical circles ; we may add here, that, besides Alexis Dupont, 
there might have been added Donati, Morelli, Campagnola, Mesdames Amigo, 
Bellini, Belloni, Dotti, Isambert, Massimino, and Vuilliaumi, who did not feel 
any derogation from professional dignity in aiding the choruses. Until now the 
‘“*Stabat Mater” of Pergolesi has been considered unapproachable in point of 
excellence, and there are certain critics who affect to say that Rossini, essen- 
tially a writer of opera, is not competent to so severe a style of church music 
as this subject demands. In reply we say that Pergolest wrote opera also. 
Mr. Timm, we believe, is the only person in this country possessed of the score 
of the new ‘ Stabat Mater,” and he has diligently applied himself to bring it 
out forcibly and effectively. It is by the comparison of grave criticism that we 
gain an approach to the truth, in estimating a work not yet seen or heard ; we 
may therefore turn to the subject of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” again, and remark 
on what has been said by others, besides what has already been copied or quoted 
by us. Inthe meantime we feel assured that the very names of this novelty 
and its author, will fill the Tabernacle on Thursday evening,—to’say nothing of 
the other grand attraction. 


Mr. Dempster has been, as he well deserves, eminently successful in the 
Ballad Soirees given by him this week at the New York Society Library ; he 
has been solicited to repeat them, and will do so at Clinton Hall on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings of next week. That they will be well at- 
tended there cannot be a doubt ; the sweet simplicity of his style in singing, 
and the general urbanity and modesty of his own deportment, will always pro- 
duce him good audiences 

*,* We understand that Mr. John T. Norton, whose celebrity as a perfor- 
mer on that very difficult instrument, the trumpet, is so well known and so ex- 
tensively appreciated, will probably give a concert during his sojourn in this 
city; with so large a circle of friends, and so long established a professional dis- 
tinction, he must assuredly have a numerous audience. Should he do so, he 
will have our unfeigned good wishes. 





EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Captain William Corner 

Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah, leav- 

ing three sons, all formerly residents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 

ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED- 

WARDs, Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf. 


ESSRS. MORTIMER & HUNT, Jewellers and Silversmiths, of New Bond-street, 
London, and 341 Broadway, New York ; beg respectfully to apprise the Public 
that their Establishment in this country, will be positively and finally closed on the ist 
day of June next; till which period their stock of Jewellery, Plate, Plated goods, 
Cutlery, &c., will remain on Private Sate in Broadway, at, and under prime cost, 
N. 8.—The House to be Let. April 30-4w. 


N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 

the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30 3m* 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 
inferior ai ticle bearing the mi-spelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T,is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its uufinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in whichit is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 





Mr. Seguin makes al] that is possible of the not very important character of Orove- 
so, by singing his solos in excellent taste, assisting the choruses by his watchful 
attention, dressing the character well, and acting it with spirit. Mr. Manvers 
has astonishingly improved in physical force,—from which we opine that his 
travels in this country have been serviceable to him—he sang the music of 
Claudian (or Pollione) with great vigour and truth, but we cannot help ima- 
gining that whilst he has gained in force, he has lost somewhat in the delicacy 
of his expression; in the lower parts of his compass also, while singing 
“ When bound in slumber’s golden chain” are but indistinctly heard. Mrs. 
Seguin sings the far greater part of the Norma in most excellent style; she 
receives as is her due the most enthusiastic applauses, particularly in the duets, 
the charming canon, and the delightful agi/ato movement ‘“ Ah, were my love 
requited.” In the “ Virgin Goddess” however, she does not possess phy- 
sique enough to make a great point, and in her recitative she is somewhat apt 
to hold the last note of each subdivision too long, so as to give an effect tend- 
ing towards a drawl. These are small points it must be confessed, but as they 
are removable, and are spots upon a brightness otherwise splendid, they ought 
not to be passed by, unregarded. Mrs. Knight sang the part of Elberta, 
(Adelgiza) very charmingly, and she acted the part delightfully. Her tones 
are undoubtedly somewhat wiry, and her enunciation is not free from fault, 
the notes being, as it were, squeezed out; but she is always perfectly true, 
she never mistakes, she has rapid execution within her compass, she is the 
best actress in the cast, and she is extremely careful to assist those with whom 
she sings, in concerted pieces. Her seconds, in the cadenzas with Mrs. Seguin, 
were of most important service tothe latter; and if ‘ Palmam qui meruit fe- 
rat,” it will be no derogation to the professional distinction of either lady, to di- 
vide the palm with the other. In truth—and without disparagement to other 


fine talent—we have been highly gratified with Mrs. Knight's performances 
this week, and we must express regret that fashion should so far predominate 
over taste, as to rob this artiste of much of the applause to which she was 
richly entitled, merely because she is on the establishment 








The choruses, as we have said, were most admirably good, but the chorus- 
singers were costumed in a most slovenly manner. tis a pity, when all the | 
rest is so well care¢ for, that this should be disregarded. f 

The orchestra is in fine order, and conducted with great spirit by Mr. Chubb. | 
This gentleman has a very arduous duty on his hands,namely,that of directing the 
military band, on the stage, so as that they shall proceed in concert with that 
over which he immediately presides. The military band, we believe, is Ger- | 
man, the members are very effective, but, from want of practice, they are not 
quite so precise as they ought to be; nevertheless, their introduction on the 
“= is a fcrcible feature. 

he houses have been tolerably good, but by no means such as this beautiful 
opera ought to draw. The exquisite canon, in the first act. sung by Mrs. Se- 
guin, Mrs. Knight, and Mr. Manvers, is in itself worth all the price of ad- 
mission 

The play of “ Marriage,” will probably be produced in the course of next 
week. We trust that the members of the establishment will be on the alert to 
do it well both as to the letter and the spirit; for they would be adding injury 
to injury, in the condition of their prospects, if they ) ( 
to supersede them altogether. With good management these two distinct 
classes of theatrical entertainments may be made to operate as reasonable re- 
liefs and aids to each other; but if either of them should attain to too great 
preponderance, the other must inevitably go down ; therefore, . 

“ Lay on, Macduff, 
And damn’d be he who first cries hold! Enough !” 

Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre.—The new burlesque, ‘ Boz,” keeps its hold on 
public favor, but we confess to the distaste which we took to it, on the first 
night, Operating against our going to see it again It may, therefore. have re- 
ceived many improvements. We are sure, at least, that the manager would be 
as prompt to introduce improvements, as he would be to ascertain the want 
of them. We perceive, however, that he has another piece on the tapis, 
which has had a popular run on the other side of the Atlantic, and which with 
the care and resources available at this theatre, may have quite as good a chance 
to please here. It is called “« The Loves of the Angels,” but whether it is dra- 
matised from Byron or from Moore, or whether it is an original plot we know 
not. The title is attractive, and we should suppose that from its nature it will 


y were to permit opera to 

















ranted in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘* Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JEsSOP begs leave to inform thetrade that he has removed from No. 109 
ard 11] Beekman street, to No. 91 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above wel known articles 
which will be otfered on favourable terms. May 8. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. ; 

These shades have now been in genera! use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opimon 1s 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
well and easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings coraplete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar. 12-if. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC 
URES, AND OFHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical Coilege 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistule, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidueys, &c. 
The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 
Ist. He has for several years experienced great «difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels 
2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder.) and it is well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined toa very limited num- 


er. 
3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware thatthe undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urinary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at Lan 9 tg Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M: D 
Jan. 1-tf. 








Roweann’s MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation tor the Hair’, 


that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 


| rooms. 


Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
0: which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors mred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath 

AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 


P AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THUMAS MOXBY, late of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, it 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of publi« patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are such as must command general approval 
and support. 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them. and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 
City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-3m 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regu'ar voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate ti.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 
From New York. From England 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 
lith of Auguet for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol $rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of October from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 

















LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly evected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre t for ience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in ~~ manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
corsnane are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is oe, suited to busi o 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Pu 
healthful walk in the or. , 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-if. 
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CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 

CORBYN no po aaa A informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 
e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 
duced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 

after their production, and previous to publication. , 

W Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. Gone Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, M U SIC, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts cores to orchestras of any description. 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with agreat 
variety of Characteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be readv for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Tavlor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ball 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance. dec, 4-t 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 

ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in consequence of “the difficult times” 

they have REOUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and Camel's Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town, customers they have 
opened a branch office at 

257 Bleeker Street. 


Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best.manner nov?27 6m. 
SILK DRESSES WATERED. FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
: om Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 








Acadia, Riery, Commander -—— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Mc‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rievy, do 19, 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4 March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with eveiy convenience, and 
the best of stcres are provided. 

7 Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freightof Specie, apply at 26 Broad-st. to 

Oct. 16-tf. BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line w:|! hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J B. Peil, master,i6th March. July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. aud Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other thanthe expen- 

ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sai! from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. ) Masters. Days of ~~ from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
york. 

Argo, C. Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. S}April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, (Ainsworth, “« 16, ‘“ 36, “ I6jMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, \D. Lines, a. ae cw * _ - S * ® 
Emerald, }Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec &} “ 24, “ 24, “ 24 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, _ —& * 6 “ 16[/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, jC. Stoddard, es .* ew SS 8, * 6 «¢ § 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “ 24, ‘* 24, “ 24 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderholdi} * 16, ‘* 16, * 1€iJuly 1, Nov. 1, Mareh 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castott, Et SS Oa — -—. » 
Duch d@’Orleans,/A. Richardson.|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. | ‘ 24, “ 24, ‘* 24 
Sully, |WCThompson| “ 16, ‘“* 16, ‘ I6)Aug |, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, IW. W. Pell. “ 24 “ 24, “O04 & “ 8, “ ~ 








’ , 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegan’ 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. ; 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— ; . 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 
W.H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June py Oct. 17 





St. James, 


Montreal, S. B. Griffing, 10, * 10, 10; * 27, * Te 27 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | oe = * 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 37, “* V7, “ 27 


Wellington, Pit teva, “« 20, * 16, mS Si, Tis a 


Quebec, F H Hevard,| “ 20, ‘“ 20, — ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7; Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 ** 17, a ters 17 
Samson, Smith, | ~ 90, * 10, “ 10) “ &, a, * 97 
HendrickHudson|E. E. Morgan, | ‘* 20, ‘“ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 75 Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, ** 17, se 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, he * we wae: Mavdd. De: 27, « 97 
Westminster, G. Moore, | “« 90, “* 20, * 20)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage ls how fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front st 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 
Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
ork. Liverpool. 
July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
“43 “ 


Pa : y . 6. ° 
Patrick Henry, |J Delano, 13, “" 13'Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May | 
19 oT id “ 7 


| 
Virginian, |Allen, 13, 
North America, A. B. saiuen | “19, * WW, 25 


_ = 





7, ; 

* “ “ “ 13 

Roscius \J. Collins, + .*. a oe 13, 13, 13 
Europe, fe ean lang. Dec. J, April | « 19, 19, ° 19 
| " oe r ‘ 45 ‘ ‘| Lad r ‘ 5, ‘ 2. 

sheasle Peg Allen, | “ 13, “« i, “© 130ct. 1, Feb. 1, June | 
New York, |Cropper, “190, * 139, “« 19) * 7 * - - 7 
Siddons, |Cobb, |. oe Fy 2 25} “« 13, “ -m 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May ae Y- 19, 19 
Roscoe, iH. Huttleson,| “ 7, ‘* 7, “ oo a 25, 25 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13,  13\Nov. 1, March J, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, s. Be See eee te 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ea - ee * B* = 13, “ 4 
South america, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June i a 1% rn 19, “ ® 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, | *“ 7, ** , * | * 2%, 25, 2 


United States, einen, cs 
Engle . L. Waite, 7 
Ganick, Skiddy, | «95, 95. « a5] 18, ee . & 
Oxford, iJ. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July no «36, * 19, 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo; 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed r 
$100, without wines or aneres and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
ing wines stores, and bedding. io 
Neither the captains nor ewners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
. Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus. South America England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. Hi MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpeol. 
or ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield. and United States, 
_— ai ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. é 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGIL« & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Rosciws, Siddons, Sheciies at Co., New You’. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool? 


“ 


“ 433, “ 13,  ja/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
a. a 19 = - 
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